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‘No Effort, however small, put forth for the Right 


Cause, fails of its effect. 
No voice, however feeble, lifted up 
for Truth, ever dies amidst con- 
fused ‘noises of Time. Through 
discords of sin, sorrow, pain, and 
wrongs, it rises in a deathless 
melody, whose notes of wailing are 
hereafter to be changed to - those 
of triumph, AS, THEY BLEND WITH 
THE GREAT HARMONY OF A RECON- 
CILED UNIVERSE.’ 





NO’S FRUIT SALT.—It is the best preventive of and cure for biliousness, sick headache, skin 
eruptions, pimples on the face, giddiness, fevers, blood poisons, feverishness or feverish colds, mental 
depression, want of appetite, constipation, vomiting, thirst, &c., and to remove the effects of errors in eating 
and drinking. It is invaluable to those who are fagged, weary, or worn out, or anyone whose duties require 
them to undergo mental or unnatural excitement or strain. If its great value in keeping the body in health were 
universally known, no family would be without it. 


DON’T BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


ILE-LADEN BLOOD.—Ha2atrny Bite.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, or insufficient 
quantity, the blood becomes impure—the groundwork of disease, and produces constipation, dyspepsia. 
biliousness, headaches, &c. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 


He TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS.—Experience 

shows that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy are all very apt to 
disagree, while light wines and gin or whisky, largely diluted with soda water, will be found the least objection- 
able. ENO'S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver. It possesses the 


power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lest, and places the invalid on the right track to 
health. 


NO’S FRUIT SALT versus BRAND Y.—‘ There were a few attacks of mild dysentery, brought 
mainly on by ill-considered devotion to brandy, or biliousness produced by the same cause. For the latter we 
used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable,.’—See ‘ Corel Lands,’ Vol. I. 


EADACHE, DIARRHGGA, &c.—‘ Horet px Couronne, MorAT, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 28, 1882.— 
Dear Sir,—I have just been making a short tour through Switzerland, and while staying for a short period 

at the beautifal town of Morat, I happened to meet an old friend and patient of mine, who was likewise on a tow 
for the sake of his health. He, poor man, had been suffering from giddiness when rising in the morning, perpetual 
nausea, and constant attacks of severe diarrheea. He informed me that he had consulted several London and 
Parisian doctors of note without receiving any lasting remedy; be was now about te consult me. I examined 
him professionally, yet I own I was puzzled at his case. He appeared to be in a thoroughly bad state, and I feared 
he was not long for this world ; but, feeling bound to recommend something, and bethinking me of the wonderful 
remedy my wife had given me whilst I was an invalid (suffering ander somewhat similar yet much slighter 
circumstances), I resolved me to recommend it to him. This remedy was ENO’S FRUIT SALT. I procured 
three bottles for the poor sufferer at the chemist’s, Morat, where they fortunately had some conveyed there by 
the chemist from Paris, and then directed my patient to take two doses per day, morning and nihgt. He did so 
and, positively, at the termination of that short period, he expre:sed himself cured. Sir, I write te you (as a 
professional man) to thank you for your great irivention, which has not only cured myself, my patient, and many 
other poor sufferers, but has procured me a landsome fee from the gratefulman. J now wish to express to the 
public (should you think fit to make use of my testimonial amongst so many others as I know you have) that I 
recommend ENO’S FRUIT SALT as a sure cnre for headache, diarrhcea, nausea, giddiness, &e. and as pleasant 
summer drink to those needing a mild aperient.—I am, yours sincerely’ (an M.D.). : ' 


HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—‘A new invention is brought before the publie, and commands 

success. A score of adominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, whe, in copying 

the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so-exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise 
an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’ -~ADAMS. 


AUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALTY’ 


{ Withontit 
you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 








Fongman’'s Magazine Literary and General Adbertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TU Messrs. LONGMANS & Co, 
39 PATERNO*TER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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HAIRFLUID 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for Preserving and 
Beautifying the Skin ever produced. It keeps the Skin Soft, (FREE FROM LEAD, DYE, AND ALL POISONS. ) 
Smooth, and White. ducing the CotpEsT WEATHER. Is unequalled for Preserving, Strengthening, and Beauti tying 
Entirely Removes and Prevents all the Hair. It effectuaily arrests falling off and greyness, 
Roughness. Redness, Cha Ss, Irritation. ¢c., strengthens the weak or fine, and wonderfully improves the 
and DRESENVES rm SK LN from the effec’s of ow wth. It imparts a rich gloss to hair of all shades and 
Frost, Cold Winds, and Hard Water, —-4 it in any desired form Serine © exercise. N.B.—It is 
more Effectually than any other Preparation. If applied of three s'ades, * Light,’ * Dark,’ and ° Extra Dark, 
afier Dancing or visiting Heated Acwtments, Li will be the last named: being specially prepared to hide Greyness, 
foun Delighitully Cooling and Refreshi when the oe a 7 — — «for which it 1s strongly 
recommen . is no 
ee Sans See “~~? thei he ae, Free for 84. extra. Bottles, 2x. 6d. and 4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra. 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham.’ M. REETH AM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


BROWN'S SATIN POLISH 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes. 
CAUTION.—None is GENUINE without our Paris Medals and Signature, 
B F. BROWN & CO. 














Put on by ey hae attached to Wire and Cork in each bottle. No polishing brush required. Dries in a 
bi few minutes. »y any lady without soiling her fingers 
1 The SATIN POL weil is the most elegant article of the kind ever produced. Ladies’ shoes which have 
become red and rough by wearing are restored to their original colour and lustre,a.d will not soil the skirte 
Tarn shed Patent Leather is improved by it. For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, Carriage 
ia Tops, &c., ; it is unequalled. It will not harden the leather nor crack. [t is not a spicit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE 


ancy Work generally, as well as for Boots and 8) 


Sesion | Kept by all Wholesale Houses and all First-class Boot and Shoe 
Stores and Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


If 
3 | pone 
| Es Is the best in the market, and it can be used with good effect on Cresent, Picture Frames, Iron and 
14 
} 





A LUAURY 


UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 


toe ee COFFEE 


‘SEE THAT YOU HAVE NONE OTHER.’ 


This is the Choicest and most carefully selected Coffee, ‘Roasted on the French principle,’ and 
mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 6 lb., in tins, sent carriage free, per Parcels Post, to 
any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands for 5/6, or 2 lb, in tins, for 2/4, 





BARBER & COMPANY 
s 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET. W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; The Boro’, London Bridge, E.C. ; King’s Cross, N. 
102 Westbourne Grove, W.; and 42 Great Titchfield Street, W.; 

93 Market Street, Manchester ; 38 Corn Street, Bristol ; Quadrant, New Street, Birmingham; 
104 Fishergate, Preston; and 1 Church Street and Minster Buildings, and London Road, 
Liverpool; 147 North Street, 75 East Street, Brighton, and 27 Church Road, Hove; 
Hastings, corner of ese Road and Robertson Street, 
l 





















NOW READY. 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
FIRST EDITION 25,000 COPIES. 





Extract from PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY.—‘ Scribner's Magazine will be in the widest sense a magazine of general 
literature ; and its main purpose will be to bring together, not only good reading, but literature of lasting value. 
Each number will be fully illustrated, and in a manner to be in the best sense illustrative of the text, and it is 
hoped the artistic side of the magazine will represent as good-spirited, sincere, and original work as there is in 
the field. The unpublished ‘‘ Letters of Thackeray,” recently discovered, will be printed during the first year, 
with facsimiles from unpublished drawings ; and interesting historical matter, such as Ex-Minister Washburne’s 
“ Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of Paris,” “Glimpses of the Diaries of Gouverneur Morris,” and 
“Early New York and New England Society,” as it appeared to a girl who was prominent in it 75 years ago. 
In fiction there will be novels by Harold Frederic, Robert Louis Stevenson, and J. S. of Dale (F. J. Stimson). 
The new magazine will also make a feature of short stories, and will represent the best strength of American 
writers in this very difficult field of fiction. Joel Chandler Harris, T. A. Janvier, Miss Jewett, Octave Thanet, 
Miss Margaret Crosby, and H. H. Boyeson will have stories in the earlier numbers. Special subjects will also 
receive exhaustive treatment at the hands of specialists of reputation. Papers on literary topics and criticism 
will be contributed in a form which will give the discussion of the subjects freshness, interest, and value. Books 
will be discussed upon general lines, rather than through brief book notices. The poetical contributions to the 
magazine will be of a very high order of merit. It goes without saying that paper, type, and print will be worthy 
of the publishers, who promise a really handsome magazine. 





















Price One Shilling, Monthly, or Post-free, 15s. per annum. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, SEASON 1886-7. 


ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. Contains 200 pages (the size of Music Sheets) of Original 
Music by 32 Composers, written for the Poems and Jingles of St. Nicholas Magazine, with 112 Songs and 
140 Illustrations, in cloth binding, leather back, illuminated linings, 15s. 


HALLIWELL’S NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND. With the 
Original Illustrations, Large Paper Edition, fcp. 4to, half-calf, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


THE FABLES OF PILPAY. Revised Edition. Limited to 250 copies. Fully 
Illustrated. Fep. 4to. half-calf, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE DRUM. By Wruiam Maxerpgace Tuacksray, 
With 50 finely Engraved Illustrations. 4to. gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE ANGLER’S SOUVENIR. By Pavr Fisuer. Edited by G. Curisroruer 
Daviss. With the Original Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by BeckwirH and ToPHAM, printed on India 
paper. Post 4to. cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. ; vellum, uncut, 42s. 

‘He will be a lucky angler who becomes possessed of so beautiful a souvenir as this. Few books can be 
handsomer than this volume. The pictures alone are enough to convert a man who cared nothing for the sport 
into an ardent fisherman. If a gift of books be sought, we shall earn thanks for advising the giver to look at 
* The Angler’s Souvenir ” before he decides on anything else.’—-SporTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS, 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. By Frances Honeson Burnert, Author of 


‘That Lass o’ Lowrie's.’ In medium 8vo. with numerous Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, elegant, 6. 
‘Is a delightful story . . . told in Mrs. Burnett’s happiest vein.—Sarurpay REVIEW, December 4. 
HARRY RAYMOND. By Commander Loverr Cameron, R.N. With 8 Original 
Full-page Illustrations. In square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.; plain edges, 5s. 
RONALD HALLIFAX. By Arrave Lez Knicnt, Author of ‘The Cruise of the 
“Theseus”’ &c. With 8 Original Full-page Illustrations, In square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, 6s. ; plain edges, 5s. 
‘It is smartly written, and the work is neatly got up.—-MANCHESTER COURIER. 
THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. By Captain Marryar, R.N. With numerous 
New and Original Illustrations. In square crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.; plain 


edges, 5s. 
* Has delighted hundreds of lads . . . and will delight thousands more.’—ScoTsmMan. 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN; or, What Followed Reading ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ 
By CHARLES CaRRYL, Profusely and Artistically Illustrated. In demy 4to. bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
*A mightily entertaining little volume.’-—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, Christmas Number. 








A CATALOGUE of over 3000 Volumes, ranging in price from 1d. to £5. 5s., and a detailed 
list of New Books, will be sent post-free by the Publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





‘ THE “CORNHILL” IS THE MOST INTERESTING OF ENGLISH MAG@A- 
ZINES.’—Vanity Fatr. 


‘THE MAGAZINE READER WILL FIND NO BETTER INVESTMENT POR 
HIS SIXPENCE,-—Patt Maui Gazerrte, 


‘ THE “CORNHILL” STILL HOLDS ITS PLACE AS THE BEST OF THE 
SIXPENNY MONTHLIES, AND DESERVEDLY 80O/—Scortisn Review. 


NOTICE.—The JANUARY NUMBER of the 
‘CORNHILL MAGAZINE’ contains, in addition to 
the continuation of ‘JESS, 4y H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of ‘KING SOLOMON’S MINES’ &c., and other 
articles of interest, the First Part of a NEW SERIAL 
STORY, entitled ‘THE GAVEROCKS,’ by the AUTHOR 
OF ‘MEHALAH, ‘JOHN HERRING, ‘COURT 
ROYAL, &c. 


The Number is ready this day at all Booksellers’, price Sixpence. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


‘A work absolutely indispensable to every well furnished library.’ 
Tue Trams, November 12th, 1886. 


Ready this day, price 12s. 6d. bound in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume IX. (CANUTE—CHALONER), Royal 8vo., of the 








DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Vol. X. will be issued on March 26th, 1887, and further Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
NEW VOLUMES of the POCKET EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s. Gd. per volume, in half-cloth ; or Zs. in paper cover, 


The Adwentures of Philip. 2 vols. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :— 
VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. PENDENNIS, 2 vols. BARRY LYNDON; A LITTLE DINNER AT TIMMINS’, 1 vol. 
THE NEWCOMES, 2 vols) THE HISTORY OF ESMOND,1 vol. THE VIRGINIANS, 2 vols, 


And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 











*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, § CO. will be happy to forward post-free, on application, a 
CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS, containing LISTS of WORKS by W. M. 
THACKERAY, ROBERT BROWNING, Mrs. BROWNING, JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS, MATTHEW ARNOLD, AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, LESLIE STEPHEN, 
Miss THACKERAY, Sir A, HELPS, G. H. LEWES, the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY 
BAWN, the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HERRING, W. E. NORRIS, HAMILTON 
AIDE, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, WILKIE COLLINS, HOLME LEE, Mrs. GASKELL, 
the BRONTE SISTERS, the AUTHOR of ‘THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME) and 
other Eminent Writers and Leaders of Thought. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





















Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.'s New Books. 


On January | will be published, price 6s. 


~~ > 


A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek 
and Roman Black-letter inscriptions thereon inscribed. 














REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS, 1813-1885. By Sir Francis 


HASTINGS DoyLE. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16s, 


SKETCHES FROM MY LIFE. By the late Admiral Hoparr Pasna. 


With a Portrait. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: the Puritan Colonies. By J. A. 


Doy gz, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 


GREAT WAR IN 1815. By SpENcRER WALPOLE. 5 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and If. 1815-1832, 36s.; Vol. Ili, 
1832-1841, 18s.; Vols. IV. and V. 1841-1858, 36s. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By Samven 


R. GARDINER, LL.D. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644. With 24 Maps. 
8vo. 21s. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND; its Structure and its Develop- 


ment. By WILLIAM EpwarD HEARN, Q.C. M.L.C. Chancellor of the University of Melbourne. Secon. 
Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. New and Cheaper Edition. By James AntrHony 


Froupe. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. With 2 Coloured Plaies 


and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. (Zarly in January. 


THE GAS ENGINE. By Duaaup Cierx. With 101 Illustrations and 


Diagrams, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


OUR HOMELY COMEDY; and Tragedy. By the Author of ‘ Recrea- 


tions of a Country Parson.’ Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. [Gn January 8. 


THE GHOST OF BRANKINSHAW AND OTHER TALES. By 


Emity E. Reaper, Author of ‘ Voices from Flowerland,’ ‘ Fairy Prince Fullow-my-Lead,’ &c. With 9 Fulli- 
page Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


HOURS WITH A THREE-INCH TELESCOPE. By Captain Wimu1aM 


Nos ez, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., * eigen Associate of the Liverpool Astronomical Society, &c. With a Map of 
the Moon. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6 


LEADING AND IMPORTANT ENGLISH WORDS: Explained and 


Exemplified. An Aid to Teaching, By WILLIAM L. Davioson, M.A. Author of ‘ The Logic of Definition.’ 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GLEES AND PART-SONGS: an Inquiry into their 


Historical Development. By WitLIAM ALEXANDER BARRETT, Mus. Bac. Oxon. Vicar-Chcral of St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, Examiner in Music.to the Society of Arts, &. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
* No Englishman can read this book without feeling some such glow of bonest pride as is provoked by the 
record of our naval victories. It is, in fact,a refutation of the stupid calumny that E gland is rot a musical 
nation,’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 



































MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 Regent Street, W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside, 


NEW BOOK SEASON. 


A CONSTANT. SUCCESSION OF THE 


. | NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS 


ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS = 

3 ‘TOWN SUBSCRIPTION S— 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
Me According to the Number of Volumes required ; or, 

7 : TWO GUINEAS Per annum and upwarps, 

For the FREE DELIVERY and EXCHANGE of BOOKS in ANY PART of LONDON, 
s COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS— 

TWO GUINEAS eer annum anv upwarps. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 














TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent Gratis and Post-free to any Address : — 


1. Recent Popular Books, | 3. Works by Popular Authors, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. In Sets or Separately. 


d 2. Books Strongly Half-bound, | 4, Books in Ornamental Bindings, 
Many being now Out of Print. | For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 











BOOKS SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT LOWEST RATES, 


: BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


M : BINDING after any Pattern or Design carried out by the Best Workmen. 
e : BOOKS BOUND in the Shortest Possible Time. 
SPECIALLY STRONG LEATHER FOR LIBRARIES AND BOOK CLUBS. 














. All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


ir MUDIE'S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 


" And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Messrs. LONGMANS d C0.’s New Books. 





THE ONE HUNDRED AND TENTH THOUSAND. 


OCEANA; or, England and Her Colonies. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS. 


By E. NESBIT. 


*E. Nesbit has been a puzzle to us for some time. In reading the magazines we found from time to time verses 
of singular beauty, and the beauty was allied with a strength quite masculine. In this new volume we find 
evidence that the writer isa woman. While going through the book we were amazed by the perfect quality of the 
technical work. There is not a line that is faulty in construction, and the severe labour which was evidently 
bestowed is only shown by the exquisite simplicity and lucid grace of verses that run like the natural song of a bird. 
But besides the beauty of the mechanical setting, there is a note of passion in every poem, and a note of a quality 
which has only been attained hitherto by Mrs. Browning. In short, we are introduced to a new poet, and we may 
expect something very fine from her,’—VANITY Farr, 


LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the Writings of Jean 


IncELow. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, plain ; 3s. cloth, gilt edges. 





GENTLE MEN AND WOMEN: an Essay. By Vera Perzcrine. 


Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 





EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. CANON CREIGHTON. Fep. 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN OTHER LANDS; or, the Spiritual 


Expansion of England. By Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By 


Grorag G. PERRY, M.A. Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Waddington. 


THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By JoHN Henry OVERTON, M.A. Canon of Lincoln and Rector of Epworth. 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. By the 
Hon, G. C. Broprick, D.C.L. Warden of Merton College. 
*,* Other volumes in preparation, 





HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. and the Rey, WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


Crown By “¢ 9 3s. 6d. each. 


LONDON. With 8 Maps. EXETER. By E. A. Freeman. 


the Rey. W. J, Lorriz. m3 [Nearly ready. 


BRISTOL. By Rey. W. Hunt. [Early in 1887. 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG, Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. each, 
CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant Aten, RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gossz, With 2 
MARLBOROUGH. By Grorcz Saintspury. Maps—South of England and Ireland, and Guiana. 
eves (The First Earl), By H. D, STEELE. By AvstTin Dosson. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE, By Davin Hannay. BEN JONSON. By J. A, Symonps, 


*,* Other volumes in preparation, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





A NEW HOME AND COLONIAL. PERIODICAL, 





BEFORE CHRISTMAS WILL BE ISSUED, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MURRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


Co be published Monthly. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





EDITED BY 
EDWARD A. -ARNOLD, 


AND PUBLISHED BY ° 


MR. MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDO 


‘Upon thy table’s baize so green 

The last new Quarterly is seen ; 

But where is thy new Magazine, 

My Murray?’ 

Lorp Byron. 
Tus quotation will show that Murray’s MaGazine is not a project of yesterday, 
but was contemplated by the late Mr. Murray many years ago, and excited 
Lord Byron’s lively interest. 

The great popularity enjoyed at the present day by periodical literature has 
called into existence a large number of Monthly Magazines—many of them 
mainly political in their scope; but it is believed that there exists an opening 
for yet another, different in some respects from those now in circulation. 

In Murray’s MaGazine it is intended to appeal to that wide and ever- 
increasing class of educated men and women, both at home and abroad, who 
are commonly styled the ‘General Reading Public,’ and who, without engaging 
in abstruse disquisitions or research, desire to learn something of questions 
which from time to time are attracting attention. 

The aim of the Magazine, then, will be to provide popular articles on 
social and political topics of the day, and to give the newest and best informa- 
tion on Lirerature and Art, Naturat History, Science, Grocrarny, TRAVELS, 
&c. In matters controversial it is not proposed to represent one side only, 
but to invite discussion from representatives of opposing views. 

A special feature will be Communications from Correspondents Abroad and 
in the Colonies, furnishing authentic intelligence on subjects of general 
interest. 

Novels, Serial Stories, and Tales will be included in the Contents; but in 
this, as in all other branches, it will be the endeavour of the Editor to make 
intrinsic merit alone a passport to admission. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY, 








By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 


Spanish Armada. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £3.12s, | POPULAR EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. | 


8 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 


CHISAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life. Vols. I and IL. 1795-1835. 


With 2 Portraits and 4 Illustrations, 8vo. 32s. Vols. III. and IV. 1834-1881. With Portrait. 8vo. 32s. 


OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and her COLONIES. Crown 8vo. 2s. boards 


2s. 6d, cloth. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Vols. I.-V. | 


1700-1784. 8vo. £3. 12s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 


2 vols. crown Svo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and. INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of 
RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. | PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 5s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and J 
SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s, Ms 
By SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
of MAN. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 
The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from THALES to COMTE. 2 vols. 


8yo, 32s. 














By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE and Dean HOWSON. 
The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. | STUDENT’S EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


By Professor HEINRICH EWALD. 
HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated from the German. S8vo. Vols. I. 


and II, 24s.; Vols. III. and VI. 21s.; Vol. V. 18s.; Vol. VI. 16s.; Vol. VIL. 21s.; Vol. VIII. 18s. 


By the Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. 2 vols. 8yo. 24s. 


By the Right Rev. E. HAROLD BROWNE, D.D. Bishop of Winchester. 
An EXPOSITION of the XXXIX. ARTICLES. 8vo. 16s. 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, Classified and 


Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed 
throughout, enlarged and improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index by the Author's 
fon, JoHN Lewis RoGkT. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

















MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 


PUBLICATIONS. 








DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARAC- 


TERS: Ophelia—Juliet—Portia—Imogen—Desdemona—Rosalind—Beatrice. By HELENA Favcit, Lady 
Martin. New Edition, royal 8vo. with Portrait, 9s. 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA FACE TO FACE IN ASIA. 

Record of Travel with the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Lieutenant A. C. YATE, Bombay Staff- 

} Bn Special Correspondent of the Pioneer, Daily Telegraph, &c. &c. with the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission. 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 


TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE IN LA GRUYERE. From 


the French of Prerre SciopéreT, By L. DorA ConaGRreve. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


OUR OWN POMPEII: a Romance of To-Morrow. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 17s, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other 


Poems. By Professor AyTrouN. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 8vo. printed from a New Type, 3s. 6d. 


GRANITE CRAGS OF CALIFORNIA. By ©. F. Gorpon 


CommineG, Author of ‘At Home in Fiji,’ ‘Fire Fountains, ‘A Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-War,’ 
‘Wanderings in China,’ &c. New Edition, with Illustrations, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF PHILIP METHUEN. By Mrs. J. H. Neepew, 


Author of ‘ Julian Karslake’s Secret,’ ‘ Lucia, Hugh, and Another.’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND WORKS. Cabinet Edition. 
a a New and Legible Type. In 24 Volumes, price £6. Each Volume, price 5s., may be had 
separa 


NOVELS BY GEORGE ELIOT. Cheaper Editions. Crown 8vo. 
With Illustrations. Viz.:—ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d. THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 3s. 6d. FELIX HOLT, 
THE RADICAL, 3s. 6d. SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d. ROMOLA, 3s. 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA, 7s. 6d. MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d. 


' A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. By Mrs. Oxipnanr, 
Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
‘This is a clever book Mrs. Oliphant’s hand has not lost its cunning. The old power of analysis of human 
motives, and the presentment of human character is throughout this story as fresh as ever No review could 
do justice to several of the characters in the book.’—SPECTATOR. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK OF BALLADS. Fourteenth and 


Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations by DoyLE, LrEcH, and CrowQumLL. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


ZIT AND XOE: their Early Experiences. Reprinted from 


Blackwood’s Magazine. Crown 8vo. 1s. 





TWo IRISH NOVELS. 
NORAH MORIARTY; or, Revelations of Modern Irish 


Life. By Amos READE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1 
‘Both as an exciting and fascinating story, a as one of the most instructive books lately written on modern 
Ireland, “ Norah Moriarty” deserves to be widely read.’—MonrnING Post, 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emity Lawzzss, Author of ‘ A Chelsea 
Householder,’ ‘ A Millionaire’s Cousin.’ Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘ One of the most vivid and powerful representations of wild Irish life and scenery we ever remember to have 
Tead,’—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
HUNTING. By the Duke of Beavrort, K.G. and Mowsray Morris, 


With Contributions by the Earl of SurrolK and BERKSHIRE, Rev. E. W. L. DAvres, DicBy CoLitns, and 
ALFRED E. T. Watson. With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by J. SrurGEss, J. CHARI! TON, 
and AGNES M, BIppuLPH, Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 








FISHING. By H. Cxotmonperey-Penyett. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major JonHn P, TRAHERNE, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIEs, 


H.S,. Hatt, THOMAS ANDREWs, WILLIAM SENIOR (* Redspinner’), and R. B. ManstTox. With Frontispieces 
and 208 Illustrations of Tackle, Baits, &c. 


Vol. I-SALMON, TROUT, AND GRAYLING. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
Vol. 1I1—PIKE AND OTHER COARSE FISH. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


SHOOTING. By Lord Watsincuam and Sir Rate Payne-Gatiwey, Bart. 
With Contributions by Lord. Lovat, Lord CHarnLtes LeNNox Kerr, the Hon. G. LASCELLES, snd 
A. J. STUART-W@RTLEY, With 21 Full-page Illustrations and 149 Woodcuts in the Text by A. J. Srvart- 
WortTLkrY, HARPER PENNINGTON, C. WHyMPER, J. G. MILuals, G, E. Lopes, and J. H. OSWALD-Brown, 


Vol. LI—FIELD AND COVERT. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Vol.II—MOOR AND MARSH. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 


RACING AND STEEPLECHASING. By the Earl of Surrotx, 


W. G..ORAVEN, ARTHUR OOVENTRY, and ALFRED EK. T. Watson, With a Contribution by the Hon, 
F, LAWLEY. With Coloured Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. StuRGEsS. Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth. 


*,* The above Volwmes can also be had HALF-BOUND in leather, from all Booksellers. 





WORKS BY LADY BRASSEY. 





A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM’: 


Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months, 


LIBRARY EDITION. With 8 Coloured Maps and Charts. 9 Full-page Illustrations . ~~. on Wood, and 
109 Woodcuts in the Text, chiefly from Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. BInGHaM, 8vo. 21s. 

CABINET EDITION, With Map and 66 Illustrations. | SCHOOL-PRIZE EDITION. With 37 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Fep. &vo. 3s. in parchment, with gilt edges. 

SCHOOL READING-BOOK EDITION, With 37Illus- | POPULAR EDITION. With 60 Illustrations. 4to 7 
trations. Fep. 8vo. 2s. Sixpence, sewed ; One Shilling, cloth. 


SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST; 


Or, Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople, 


LIBRARY EDITION. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations (including 9 ae page) engraved on Wood by 
G. PEARSON, chiefly from Drawings by the Hon, A. Y. BiInGHAM. 8vo. 2 


CABINET EDITION. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustra- | POPULAR supra, With 103 Illustrations, 4to. 
tions, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, Sixpence, sewed ; One Shilling, cloth, 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE; 
‘ROARING FORTIES’; 


Or, Fourteen Thousand Miles in the ‘Sunbeam’ in 1883. 


LIBRARY EDITION. With 292 Illustrations by R. T. PrircnHett, engraved on Wood by G. PEARSON and 
J.D. CoopER, and Track Chart and 8 Maps drawn and engraved by E. WELLER. 8vo. 21s. 


CABINET EDITION. With Map and 203 Illustra- | POPULAR EDITION. With 157 Illustrations, 4to. 
tions. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Sixpence, sewed ; One Shilling, cloth. 
NOTICE--A POPULAR EDITION of LADY BRASSEY’S BOOKS of TRAVEL, 

entitled ‘ THREE VOYAGES in the “ SUNBEAM,” ’ is now published in ONE VOLUME, 

Ato. with 346 Illustrations, price 2s. 6a. cloth. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the SECOND. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. | CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 48s, 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols, 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, Complete 


in One Volume. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
Tllustrated by G. Scnarr, fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
Illustrated by G. ScHarr, POPULAR EDITION, fop. 4to. 6d. sewed ; 1s, cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
CABINET EDITION, post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
ANNOTATED EDITION, fep. 8vo. 1s. sewed ; 1s. 6d. cloth; or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional 


Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD ~ eres oe 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols, 8vo. £5. 5s, CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8vo. £4. 16s, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0, 


TREVELYAN, Bart. 


POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 36s. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS AND TALES. 
THE HUGHENDEN EDITION. 
With 2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. crown 8vo. 42s, 
Endymion. Tancred. Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
Lothair. Venetia. The Young Duke, &c. 
Coningsby. Henrietta Temple. Vivian Grey, &c, 
Sybil. Contarini Fleming, &c. 


*.* 4 CHEAP EDITION of LORD BEACONSFIELD'S NOVELS is also now ready, 
complete in 11 vols. crown 8vo. 1s. each, boards ; 1s. 6d. each, cloth. 


MISS SEWELL’S STORIES AND TALES. 


Price One Shilling cach, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 2s. 6d, each, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Amy Herbert. | Cleve Hall. Margaret Percival. 
Gertrude. AGlimpse of the World, | Laneton Parsonage. 
Earl’s Daughter. Ivors. Ursula. 
The Experience of Life. | Katharine Ashton. 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS. 


The HISTORY of OUR LORD, as exemplified in Works of Art; with that of His Types, 
St. John the Baptist, and other Persons of the Old and New Testaments. Commenced by the late Mrs, 
JAMESON, continued and completed by Lady EasTLAKE, 2 vols. square crown 8vo. with 31 Etchings and 
281 Wood Engravings, 42s. 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS, With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodeuts: 


2 vols, 31s. 6d. 
LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodeuts. 1 vol, 21s, 
LEGENDS of the MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 21s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 























S8vo. price 16s, 


THH FALL 
CON STANTINOPLE: 


Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. 
By EDWIN PEARS, LL.B. 


Barrister-at-Law ; Late President of the European Bar at Constantinople, and 
Knight of the Greek Order. of the Saviour. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
ATHENZUM :— Mr. Pears’s book will be welcome to English readers.’ 
ACADEMY :—‘ One of a class of books whose numbers we should gladly see increased.’ 


GUARDIAN :— While Mr. Pears has done his work in a scholarly fashion, he has at the same time produced a 
thoroughly readable book.’ 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE :— Written in an admirably clear and forcible style.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE :— A valuable contribution to historical literature.’ 

DAILY NEWS :—‘ We may congratulate the historical student on the appearance of a volume written with so 
much power.’ 

GRAPHIC :—‘ A rare example of what a historical monograph ought to be.’ 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS :— The chapters describing the assault, capture, and plunder of the city are 
written with a masterly pen.’ 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW:— We welcome with much pleasure the publication of this well-written and 
scholarlike book.’ 

NEW YORK NATION:— An excellent A history.’ 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


MAUN DER’ S TREASURIES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Reconstructed, revised, and 


brought down to the year 1882, by W. L. R. Carzs. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; or, Popular 


Dictionary of Zoology. Fep. 8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 


TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, Descrip- 
tive, and Political. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fep. 8vo. 6s, 


HISTORICAL TREASURY: Outlines of Univessil History, 


Separate Histories of all Nations, Revised by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY OF 
REFERENCE, Comprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Universal 
Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY: a Popular 


Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. Fep. 8yo. 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE;; being a 
Dictionary of the Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other matters of which mention is 
made in Holy Scripture. By the Rev, J. Ayre, M.A. With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 
300 Woodeuts. Fep. 8yvo. 6s. 


THE TREASURY OF BOTANY, or Popular Dictionary of the 
Vegetable Kingdom. Edited by J. Linptey, FRS. and T. Moorg, F.L.S. With 274 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. ‘Two Parts, fep. Bro. 12s, 














London : - LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 





FURNISH THROUGHOUT, cx, 
OETAZ WANN az Co. 
67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 17, &79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near Tottenham Court Road, London). 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEARS’ GIFTS, 


Useful and Artistic in great variety. Intending Purchasers should inspect Oetzmann & Co.’s 

vast display of elegant Vases, Figures, Bronzes, Clocks, Pictures, Ornamental and Table 

Glass, &c., Electro-Silver Plate, Table Cutlery, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services ; 

also a large variety of Brackets, Girandoles, ey Chairs, Tables, and other useful ‘and 
Ornamental Articles suitable for Presents. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION. 


», fe 
INIZ TN 


a —_ Walnut, eer Ebonised 
THE ‘STELLA’ — 
CORNER CHAIR. (Registered Design.) OCCASIONAL TABLE. 


Crown Derby China. 17in by 17 in., 27 in. high 
Enamelled Red or any Colour. The Set of 28 Pieces, £1, 8s. 6d. 7 12s. 9d " 


Upholstered Seat, Covered in Tapestry Sample Cup and Saucer on receipt Ebonised and Gold ditto, 
_ or Plush, £1. 53. 6d. of 18 stamps. 17s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 








Price 1s. each, boards; 1s. 6d. each, cloth, In the Carquinez Woods, 2s. boards ; 


Digby Grand. | Holmby House. | 2s. 6d. cloth. : 
General Bounce. | The Interpreter, | 0n the Frontier (Three Stories), 1s, sewed. 
The Gladiators. | Bote Coventry. | By Shore and Sedge (Three Stories). 


Good for Nothing. The Queen’s Maries. 18. sewed. 


by | By MRS. OLIPHANT. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. In Trust. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth, 
The Warden, 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. cloth, Madam. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Barechester Towers. 1s. boards; Is. 6d. 
cloth. 


By G. J. WHYTE-MELYILLE, | By BRET HARTE. 


By JAMES PAYN. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON foo. teanles Ona 


The Dynamiter, 1s. sewed; 1s. 6d. cloth. cloth. 


The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and | The Luck of the Darrells. 3s. 6d. 
Mr. Hyde, 1s. sewed; 1s, 6d. cloth. cloth. : 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 











DR. BULL’S TWO MANUALS FOR MOTHERS. 


An Improved Edition, thoroughly revised, price 1s. 6d. 


HINTS to MOTHERS for the MANAGEMENT of HEALTH 
during the PERIOD of PREGNANCY and in the LYING-IN ROOM. 
By Tuomas Burr, M.D. 


Also, uniform with the above, price 1s, 6d, 


The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. 


By the same Author. The Latest Improved Edition, thoroughly revised, 


* Tf lessons in domestic medicine must be given to mothers and others—and we imagine they are inevitable, 
even if not desirable—we do not know that they can be given in better form than in the above books, Mr. 
Parker (the Editor) has done his work well. He mixes physiological instruction with his medical advice, and 
gives his readers to understand the limits within which all domestic medicines should be restricted.’—THE LANCET. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


KEATING’ pai 
COUGH Tet 





Strongly recommended by the most 
eminent Doctors, 
§ SOLD EVERYWHERE, IN TINS, 1/14 EACH. 


ZUCCATO’S eae T Prints THOUSANDS of Copies of 
Circulars, Price Lists, Designs, &c., 


=== === ‘IN INDELIBLE BLACK INK, 
THE BEST FACSIMILE PRINTER. ‘Particulars and Specimens post free from 


ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 13 Charterhouse St., Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
SCHWEITZER’ 8 COCOATINA. 


tic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
pDUARANTEED PURE SOLUBL BLE COCOA 4 THE Hoty 7M. 1A 
pronounce it ‘ nu aw Ty he le Beverage f » 

SuppEr, and ee wet! Invalids, — Young Children.’ _ 
or suits all palates, "keeps for yearsin all rem Septet ga 

thickened yet weakened wth a arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
wi Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable eustaining propertics, and is specially adapted for 


In Air-tight Tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


No. 127, Novemper 30, 1886. | Oo R Pp U L E N a 
NOTES on BOOKS. | C Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectu- 


ally, and rapidly cure obesity without semi- 

BEING starvation dietary, &c. European Mail, Oct. 24th, says, 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED | ‘Its effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, 
DURING EACH QUARTE but by affecting the source of obesity to induce a 

BY MESSRS. LONGMANS - co. Pang: cure of the disease.’ Book, 116 pages (8 stamps), 


F. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27 Store Street, 
Sent gratis and post-free on application. | Bedford Square, London, W.C. 

















SPECIALTIES 
FOR ALL 


THE YEAR 
ROUND, 


Sold by the principal Druggists at 
Home and Abroad. 





For the removal of Hair without a Razor, 
from the Arms, Neck, or Face, as well as 
Sunburn or Tan. 

The activity of this depilatory is notable. 


easy and safe, 
Complexion. 


JACKSON'S 
RUSMA. 


JACKSON'S 
BENZINE 


RECT. 


At 1s, 


By Post, 
It is 


It leaves a Whole Skin and a Clean 1s. 2d, 





For taking out Grease, Oil, Paint, &c., from all 
absorbent Fabrics, Dress, or Drapery; Furs, Gloves, 
Slippers, Books, and Manuscripts, it cleans with equal 
success. It may be freely used to wash Gilt surfaces 
to which water is destructive, 


At 64., 1s., 
and 2s. 6d. 
Parcels Post, 
3d. extra. 











REGISTERED 


JACKSON’S 
CHINESE DIAMOND 
Or by Post for 


CEMENT, Is. 2d. 


Ye mending every Article of Ornament or Furniture, China, Glass, Earthenware, &c. 

Also for mounting Cabinet Specimens of Nature and Art. It surpasses in neatness, 
in strength, and cheapness, and retains its virtues in all climates. It has stood the test 
of time, and in aJl quarters of the globe. 


Sold in Bottles 
At 6d. and Is. 





A RECENT TESTIMONIAL. 

‘I have found your Chinese Diamond Cement so good for the repairs of broken China, Glass, &c., 
that I wish you to send me a half dozen 6d. bottles. I will give you one instance of the way in which 
it acts, and you can make what use you like of my letter, In October, 1883, our slop basin belonging 
to the breakfast service was let fall just before breakfast, and broken into four or five large pieces and 
a few chips; in fact, I may say broken all to pieces. I had all the pieces collected, and at once joined 
them together with your Cement, making the basin again perfect ; and wishing to test the Cement, 
I had the basin used in the afternoon at the tea table, and it was perfectly water tight, and has been 
in general use ever since ; and has had the ordinary treatment such basins get: and, in fact, we often 
forget that it has been broken. I have used the Cement in numbers of other instances with equal 


success, and can recommend it as the best I have seen or used.’ 





H.R.H. 
PRINCE 
ALBERT’S 


CACHOUX 


Dainty morsels, in the form of tiny Silver Bullets, 
which dissolve in the mouth, and surrender to the breath 
their hidden fragrance. 

The little Caskets containing the Cachoux bear a 
Medallion of the late Prince Consort. They are also 
furnished with ‘The Albert Gate Latch’ (registered), 
being Tuomas Jacxson’s contrivance for paying out the 
Cachoux singly. 


At 6d. 


By Post, 7d. 





JACKSON'S 
INCENSE 
SPILLS. 


A SPARKLING means of Incensing a Domicile, 
and of Exorcising Evil Smells. 


An enchanter’s little wand that, on being fired, be- 
comes to the receptive as a Medium which quickens the 
fancy, be its mood grave or gay, kindly leading the 
captive to that ladder, the top of which reaches through 
the clouds to the borders of Fairyland. 


At 6d, 


By Post, 7d, 
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MADEIRA WINE. 


This Wine, once so noted and prized, has had 
the ill-fortune to have almost dropped out of 
use, Various causes have been at work to account 
for this, but the supreme one was the disease 
which fell upon the vines in 1851, and all but 
obliterated the vineyards of the island. Since 
then the vineyards have been steadily, but 
surely, resuscitated. On several occasions pre- 
viously we have drawn attention to this re- 
establishing of the vineyards and the making of 
a large quantity of wine as good as ever was 
produced in the island. So steadily has the 
production increased, and so slowly has the trade 
revived, that the stock of wine in the island is 
now very heavy. Under these circumstances, 
we have been able to secure a large quantity of 
excellent wine at a price lower than it has been 
for years. For general use we offer beautiful 
Wines at the following low prices, and shall be 
much surprised if such excellent Wines are not 


greatiy appreciated. Per Dosen. 
. 24/- 


{.—FINE DINNER WINE 
No. 2.—FINER AND OLDER. . 3Q/- 
No. 3.—FINE OLD PALE . 33/- 
No. 4.—FINE OLD . 36/- 


We have also a few Choice Lots of wid Old Wines, 
very old, in bottle. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL-9 LORD STREET. 


MANCHESTER—26 MARKET STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—83 HIGH STREET. 


No. 


“FOR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? 








Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, ite effecta 
are marvellous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 83 or 132 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 
MmLAND OCounttizs’ Davu@ Company, Lincoln. 





ALUABL 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE 


WHELPTON’S 
wceNecet> VEGETABLE 
Sa vatiuha wa” PURIFYING PILLS 


f which, for pearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY 
oF CURES have been treed. numbers ot 


Gita Tic Se 





RHEUMA 
DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this 
most 1Famil medicine, it being A DIRECT PURI- 
“oo OF THE HE BLOO 


any persons have cond them o Re service, both in pre- 
anne and relieving &} “1+ ONLI SS; and in warm climates 
they are very benefi: 8S COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, price 7 = , oy = 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
ag 3 Crane Th t Street, London. and sent free to 
art of the Gareea Kingdom, on receipt of * 14, or 33 
ae Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ only Teal relier’ 
he had durit had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s. 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
BRITISH KI 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 





J.J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 

(Retablished upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
@ vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward 8t., Newgate 'st., 
LONDON, E.C. 
Established A.D. 1746, 





Jaxxy Linv, — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
— prepared by 


DOUGHTY VOICK LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s. ; 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 28, 9d., 5s. 4d., and 11s. ~ i 





¥. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Hdward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p, 1746, 





Two GoLp Mepats, THe HEALtHERt#s, 1884, ] 
. ‘Bradford’s unsurpassed Wash- | 
ing Machines and Wringers have 
revolutionised the labours of the 
wash-tub in myriads of house- 
holds.’—THE TIMES, 
With Bradford’s ‘Vowel’ 
Machines, washing at home may 
be done most efficiently, with 
much less jabour than by hand, 
without any kind of inconveni- 
—- — with much age — ores 
‘ort and economy than woul 
be considered oman by those | BRADFORD’S BRADFORD’S 
whe Rove not tried om. .—See Wringing:and ‘Acorn’ India 
what 500 users say of them, in | i hin Ting 
pamphlet, sent free, with Catalogue containing drawings we my Ee é.. 0 te ges Aicing 
and pai of every laundry requisite, omnes Ox rying & 
Mangles. Closets, 
HOMAS BRADFORD & CO. - ° P 
140 to 143 High Holborn, London ; Victoria Street, Ironing Stoves, |Goffering Machines, 
Manchester ; and Bold Street, Liverpool. And Laundry requisites of all kinds, See Catalogue. 


MAX GREGER’S 
“nuncaran GCARLOWIT Z, 


RICH IN PH OSPHATES,’ The best natural restoratives, 


Are constantly prescribed by eminent Physicians. Hundreds of Testimonials prove that their daily use has in 
very many cases led to renewal of health and strength. 


PRICES FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


LONDON—2 OLD BOND ST., W. (two doors from Froeediin : 
66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK ; 
MAX GREGER (Ltd) { Nae a wncHisTER. 86a KING STREET. 


SOUTHALL’S (PATENTED) 
Sanitary Towels 
1s. & Qs. "anes For Ladies 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 
ample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing Testimonials from Medical Men, 
Professional Nurses, &c., by Parcels Post for 1s. 3d. or 2s. 3d.; Six Packets, 6s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. ; from the 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM. 
Wholesale Agents :—SHARP, PERRIN, & Co., 31 OLD CHANGE; STAPLEY & SmiTrH, LonDON WALL, LonDON. 
¢> For protection against useless and injurious imitations, each packet bears the Signature of the Patentees. 


CHORLTON’S spRinG MATTRESSES ALSO FITTED WITF 
SPRING & CHAIN. 

ARE MADE. OF BEST STEEL AND IRON, AND tie 
ARE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, &c. 
32 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS AT EXHIBITIONS. 
TWENTY NEW PATENTS IN 1884-5-6. (60x For Tus 


INDUCE EASY, RESTFUL SLEEP. TRADE MARK. 
DO NOT SAG. EACH SLEEPER ISOLATED. 


Spee ee eay CEFORE BUYING, SEND POST CARD 


SPRING MATTRESSES, R Iu RATED CATALOGUE TO 
INVALID BEDS, COUCHES ; nh OMAAN 
SHIPS’ BERTHS, &c. OAAL URLIUI U., MANGA 
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Dr. WILSON writes ; : 
“f ‘Lamplough's Pyretic Saline 


It is a 
gentle aperient (taken in quantity), an invaluable 
domestic medicine, a boon to the nursery, as 
children will ask for it, and most efficacions in 
Thirst, Headache, Liver Derangements, Sick- 
ness, Feverishness, Excitement, Sleeplessness, 

‘“ Blood Poisons, Eruptive and Skin Affections, and 

‘ all kindred ailments, as abundant Medical and 

other Testimony (such as no other saline or salt 

can show) with each bottle will prove. It is con- 

sidered to have prevented more disease than any 

: Hy), other medicine. Very little medicine of any other 

SS ‘: ‘ ws 2 J / iW | } description required if Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline 
SS / —F | Wa i : is always at hand. 


‘ = smi HOT BATH IN 
OAKEY § Nun 5 Minutes. 


‘WELLINGTON’ EWARTS’ 


KNIFE POLISH. ‘LIGHTHING ’ 
The Original and only Genuine Preparation for Cleaning G EYSE iw 


Catlery. Sold everywhere in Canisters, at 1d., 2d., 3d., . 
6d., 1s., 2s. 6d. and 4s, each. Boiling Water in 65 Seconds, 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, | EWART & SON, 
Manufacturers of Emery, Black Lead, Emery , 346 Euston Road, N.W. 
and Glass Cloths and Papers, &c. YP A gents for Price's ‘Chez-lui’ 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. SE Enamel. 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & PoLson’s CORN FLOUR 


Is A 


Household Requisite of constant utility 
The NURSERY, the FAMILY TABLE, and the SICK-ROOM. 


NOTE.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with Brown & Polson’s 
Corn Flour, Inferior kinds, asserting fictitious claims, are being offered for the sake of 
~— profit. 
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BARBER & COMPANY’S 


oO Tar =" RICH SIRUPY ‘This Season’s Growth.’ 
Is. 6d. per Pound. CG © Iawr Gr © - 


A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND HIGH QUALITY. 
COMPARE it with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


24 lbs. sent Free per Parcels Post for 4s. 34. to any post town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islan” 8; or 
64 lbs. for 10s. 9d., 84 lbs. for 14s., 10} lbs. for 17s. 3d. 
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CHUBB’S PATENT LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


CHUBB’S DETECTOR LOCKS & LATCHES 


FOR STREET AND ROOM DOORS, ARE THE MOST SECURE, 
AND ARE QUITE UNPICKABLE. 


CHUBB’S PATENT SAFES. 


PRICE LISTS POST FREZ. 


128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














HORROCKSES’ 


LONG CLOTHS, 


| In soft finish for Family use. 
TWILLS, SHEETINGS, | 


Especially adapted for 
Sewing Machines. 
Sold by Drapers everywhere. 


HORROCKSES, MILLER, & CO. 


Established 1791. 


Double Warp and Medium 
CALICOES, 








* oy a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
saye us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 


EPPS deme 0C0A 


constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly nourished frame.”—“ The Civil Service Gazette.” 
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These Magnets are perman- 
ent reservoirs of Natural 
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as substitutes for, but To neither shock nor sores ; they 
additions to ordinary , —— are sight end Souibie, and are 
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emphasise their action. Pp 4 Tr E NT local wn ahaa 
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JEVONS BROS., Mi A GN ET Ly 
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166 Fleet Street, 
FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE’S FOOD | 


FOR 


INFANTS, THE AGED, AND INVALIDS, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FARINACEOUS FOOD, 


Lancet.—‘ Carefully prepared and highly nutritious,’ 
British MEDICAL JOURNAL.— ‘Well adapted for Children, Aged People, and Invalids,’ 


IN ONE-POUND CANISTERS, ONE SHILLING EACH. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTU 

J. R. NEAVE & CO.;- FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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Allan Quatermain: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 


FURTHER ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES IN COMPANY WITH 
SIR HENRY CURTIS, BART., COMMANDER JOHN GOOD, R.N., 
AND ONE UMSLOPOGAAS. 


By H. Riwer HaGcoarp, AUTHOR oF ‘ Sue,’ ‘ Kina SoLomon’s 
Minés,’ &e. 


Ex Africa semper aliquid novi, 


INTRODUCTION. 
December 23. 
‘7 HAVE just buried my boy, my poor handsome boy of whom I 
was so proud, and my heart is brokén. It is very hard 
having only one son to lose him thus, but God’s will be done. 
Who am I that I should complain? The great wheel of Fate rolls 
on like a Juggernaut, and crushes us all in turn, some soon, some 
late—it does not matter when, in the end it crushes us all. We do 
not prostrate ourselves before it like the poor Indians; we 
fly hither and thither—we cry for mercy; but it is of no use, the 
blind black Fate thunders on and in its season reduces us to powder. 
‘Poor Harry to go so soon! just when his life was opening to 
him. He was doing so well at the hospital, he had passed his last 
examination with honours, and I was proud of them, much prouder 
than he was, I think. And then he must needs go to that small- 
pox hospital. He wrote to me that he was not afraid of small-pox 
and wanted to gain the experience ; and now the disease has killed 
him, and IJ, old and grey and withered, am left to mourn over 
VOL. 1X. NO, LI. Q 
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him, without a chick or child to comfort me. I might have 
saved him, too—I have money enough for both of us, and much 
more than enough—King Solomon’s Mines provided me with 
that; but I said, “‘ No, let the boy earn his living, let him labour 
that he may enjoy rest.” But the rest has come to him before the 
labour. Oh, my boy, my boy! 

‘I am like the man in the Bible who laid up much goods and 
builded barns—goods for my boy and barns for him to store them 
in ; and now his soul has been required of him, and I am left deso- 
late. I would that it had been my soul and not my boy’s! 

‘We buried him this afternoon under the shadow of the grey 
and ancient tower of the church of this village where my house 
is. It was a dreary December afternoon, and the sky was heavy 
with snow, but not much was falling. The coffin was put down 
by the grave, and a few big flakes lit upon it. They looked very 
white upon the black cloth! There wasa little hitch about getting 
the coffin down into the grave—the necessary ropes had been for- 
gotten ; so we drew back from it, and waited in silence watching the 
big flakes fall gently one by onelike heavenly benedictions, and melt 
in tears on Harry’s pall. But that was not all. A robin redbreast 
came as bold as could be and lit upon the coffin and began to sing. 
And then I am afraid that I broke down, and so did Sir Henry 
Curtis, strong man though he is; and as for Captain Good, I saw 
him turn away too; even in my own distress I could not help 
noticing it.’ 


The above, signed ‘ Allan Quatermain,’ is an extract from my 
diary written two years and more ago. I copy it down here 
because it seems to me that it is the fittest beginning to the his- 
tory that I am about to write, if it please God to spare me to finish 
it. If not, well it does not matter. That extract was penned 
seven thousand miles or so from the spot where I now lie painfully 
and slowly writing this, with a pretty girl standing by my side 
fanning the flies from my august countenance. Harry is there 
and I am here, and yet somehow I cannot help feeling that I am 
not far off Harry. 

When I was in England I used to live in a very fine house—at 
least I call it a fine house, speaking comparatively, and judging from 
the standard of the houses I have beenaccustomed to all my life in 
Africa—not five hundred yards from the old church where Harry 
is asleep, and thither I went after the funeral and ate some food; 
for it is no good starving even if one has just buried all one’s 
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earthly hopes. But I could not eat much, and soon I took to 
walking, or rather limping—being permanently lame from the bite 
of a lion—up and down, up and down the oak-panelled vestibule ; 
for there is a vestibule in my house in England. On all the four 
walls of this vestibule were placed pairs of horns—about a hundred 
pairs altogether, all of which I had shot myself. They are © 
beautiful specimens, as I never keep any horns which are not in 
every way perfect, unless it may be now and again on account of 
the associations connected with them. In the centre of the 
room, however, over the wide fireplace, there was a clear space left 
on which I had fixed up all my rifles. Some of them I have had 
for forty years, old muzzle-loaders that nobody would look at now- 
adays. One was an elephant gun with strips of rimpi, or green 
hide, lashed round the stock and locks, such as used to be owned 
by the Dutchmen—a ‘roer’ they call it. That gun the Boer I 
bought it from many years ago, told me had been used by his 
father at the battle of the Blood River, just after Dingaan swept 
into Natal and slaughtered six hundred men, women, and children, 
so that the Boers named the place where they died ‘ Weenen,’ or 
the ‘ Place of Weeping ;’ and so it is called to this day, and always 
will be called. And many an elephant have I shot with that 
old gun. She always took a handful of black powder and a 
three-ounce ball, and kicked like the very deuce. 

Well, up and down I walked, staring at the guns and the 
horns which the guns had brought low; and as I did so there 
rose up in me a great craving :—I would go away from this place 
where I lived idly and at ease, back again to the wild land 
where I had spent my life, where I met my dear wife and 
poor Harry was born, and so many things, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, had happened to me. The thirst for the wilderness was 
on me; I could tolerate this place no more; I would go and die 
as I had lived, among the wild game and the savages, Yes, 
as I walked, I began to long to see the moonlight gleaming 
silvery white over the wide veldt and mysterious sea of bush, 
and watch the long lines of game travelling down the ridges to 
the water. The ruling passion is strong in death, they say, 
and my heart was dead that night. But, independently of my 
trouble, no man who has for forty years lived the life I have, 
can with impunity go coop himself in this prim English 
country, with its trim hedgerows and cultivated fields, its stiff 
formal manners, and its well-dressed crowds. He begins to long 
—ah, how he longs !—for the keen breath of the desert air; he 
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dreams of the sight of Zulu impis breaking on their foes like 
surf upon the rocks, and his heart rises up in rebellion against 
the strict limits of the civilised life. 

Ah! this civilisation, what does it all come to? For forty 
_ years and more I lived among savages, and studied them and 
their ways; and now for several years I have lived here in 
England, and have in my own stupid manner done my best to 
learn the ways of the children of light; and what have I found ? 
A great gulf fixed ? No, only a very little one, that a plain man’s 
thought may spring across. I say that as the savage is, so is the 
white man, only the latter is more inventive, and possesses the 
faculty of combination ; save and except also that the savage, as 
I have known him, is to a large extent free from the greed of 
money, which eats like a cancer into the heart of the white man. 
It is a depressing conclusion, but in all essentials the savage 
and the child of civilisation are identical. I daresay that the 
highly civilised lady reading this, will smile at an old fool of a 
hunter’s simplicity when she thinks of her black bead-bedecked 
sister; and so will the superfine cultured idler scientifically 
eating a dinner at his club, the cost of which would keep a starv- 
ing family for a week. And yet, my dear young lady, what 
are those pretty things round your own neck ?—they have a strong 
family resemblance, especially when you wear that very low dress, 
to the savage woman’s beads. Your habit of turning round and 
round to the sound of horns and tom-toms, your fondness for 
pigments and powders, the way in which you love to subjugate 
yourself to the rich warrior who has captured you in marriage, and 
the quickness with which your taste in feathered head-dresses 
varies,—all these things suggest touches of kinship ; and remember 
that in the fundamental principles of your nature you are 
quite identical. As for you, sir, who also laugh, let some man 
come and strike you in the face whilst you are enjoying that 
marvellous-looking dish, and we shall soon see how much of the 
savage there is in you. 

There, I might go on for ever, but what is the good? Civili- 
sation is only savagery silver-gilt. A vainglory is it, and, like a 
Northern light, comes but to fade and leave the sky more dark. 
Out of the soil of barbarism it has grown like a tree, and, as I 
believe, into the soil like a tree it will once more, sooner or later, 
fall again, as the Egyptian civilisation fell, as the Hellenic 
civilisation fell, and as the Roman civilisation and many others 
of which the world has now lost count, fell also. Do not let me, 
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however, be understood as decrying our modern institutions, 
representing as they do the gathered experience of humanity 
applied for the good of all. Of course they have great advan- 
tages—hospitals, for instance ; but then, remember, we breed the 
sickly people who fill them. In a savage land they do not exist. 
Besides, the question will arise. How many of these blessings are 
due to Christianity as distinct from civilisation? And so the 
balance sways and the story runs-—here a gain, there a loss and 
Nature’s great average struck across the two, whereof the sum 
total forms one of the factors in that mighty equation in which 
the result will equal the unknown quantity of her purpose. 

I make no apology for this digression, especially as this is an 
introduction which all young people and those who never like to 
think (and it is a bad habit) will naturally skip. It seems to me 
very desirable that we should sometimes try to understand the 
limitations of our nature, so that we may not be carried away by the 
pride of knowledge. Man’s cleverness is almost infinite, and 
stretches like an elastic band, but human nature is like an iron 
ring. You can go round and round it, you can polish it highly, 
you can even flatten it a little on one side, whereby you will make it 
bulge out on the other, but you will never, while the world endures 
and man is man, increase its total circumference. It is the one 
fixed unchangeable thing—fixed as the stars, more enduring than 
the mountains, as unalterable as the way of the Eternal. Human 
nature is God’s kaleidoscope, and the little bits of coloured glass 
which represent our passions, hopes, fears, joys, aspirations 
towards good and evil and what not, are turned in His mighty 
hand as surely and as certainly as it turns the stars, and con- 
tinually fall into new patterns and combinations. But the com- 
posing elements remain the same, nor will there be one more 
bit of coloured glass nor one less for ever and ever. 

This being so, supposing for the sake of argument we divide 
ourselves into twenty parts, nineteen savage and one civilised, 
we must look to the nineteen savage portions of our nature, if 
we would really understand ourselves, and not to the twentieth, 
which, though so insignificant in reality, is spread all over the 
other nineteen, making them appear quite different from what 
they really are, as the blacking does a boot, or the veneer a table. 
It is on the nineteen rough serviceable savage portions that we 
fall back in emergencies, not on the polished but unsubstantial 
twentieth. Civilisation should wipe away our tears, and yet we 
weep and cannot be comforted. Warfare is abhorrent to her, 
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and yet we strike out for hearth and home, for honour and fair 
fame, and can glory in the blow. And so on, through everything. 

So, when the heart is stricken, and the head is humbled in 
the dust, civilisation fails us utterly. Back, back we creep, and 
lay us like little children on the great breast of Nature, that she 
perchance may soothe us and make us forget, or at least rid 
remembrance of its sting. Who has not in his great grief felt a 
longing to look upon the outward features of the universal 
Mother; to lie on the mountains and watch the clouds drive 
across the sky and hear the rollers break in thunder on the shore, 
to let his poor struggling life mingle for a while in her life; to 
feel the slow beat of her eternal heart, and to forget his woes, 
and let his identity be swallowed in the vast imperceptibly moving 
energy of her of whom we are, from whom we came, and with 7 
whom we shall again be mingled, who gave us birth, and will in 
a day to come give us our burial also, 











And so in my great grief, as I walked up and down the oak- 
panelled vestibule of my house there in Yorkshire, I longed 

once more to throw myself into the arms of Nature. Not the 

Nature which you know, the Nature that waves in well-kept woods \ 
and smiles out in corn-fields, but Nature as she was in the age 
when creation was complete, undefiled as yet by any human sinks 
of sweltering humanity. I would go again where the wild game was, 
back to the land whereof none know the history, back to the 
savages, whom I love, although some of them are almost as mer- 
ciless as Political Economy. There, perhaps, I shall be able to learn 
to think of poor Harry lying in the churchyard, without feeling as 
though my heart would break in two. 

And now there is an end of this egotistical talk, and there 
shall be no more of it. But if you whose eyes may perchance one 
day fall upon my written thoughts have got so far as this, I ask 
you to persevere, since what I have to tell you is not without its 
interest, and it has never been told before, nor will again. ; 








CHAPTER I. 
THE CONSUL’S YARN. 


A WEEK had passed since the funeral of my poor boy Harry, and 
one evening I was in my room walking up and down and thinking, 
when there was a ring at the outer door. Going down the steps 
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I opened it myself, and in came my old friends Sir Henry Curtis 
and Captain John Good, R.N. They entered the vestibule and sat 
themselves down before the wide hearth, where I remember a 
particularly good fire of logs was burning. 

‘It is very kind of you to come round,’ I said, by way of 
making a remark; ‘it must have been heavy walking in the 
snow. 

They said nothing, but Sir Henry slowly filled his pipe and lit 
it with a burning ember. As he leant forward to do so the fire 
got hold of a gassy bit of pine and flared up brightly, throwing 
the whole scene into strong relief, and I thought what a splendid- 
looking man he is. Calm, powerful face, clear-cut features, 
large grey eyes, yellow beard and hair—altogether a magnificent 
specimen of the higher type of humanity. Nor did his form belie 
his face. I have never seen wider shoulders or a deeper chest. 
Indeed, Sir Henry’s girth is so great that, though he is six foot 
two high, he does not strike one as a tall man. As I looked at 
‘him I could not help thinking what a curious contrast my little 
dried-up self presented to his grand face and form. Imagine to 
yourself a small, withered, yellow-faced man of sixty-three, with 
thin hands, large brown eyes, a head of grizzled hair cut short 
and standing up like a half-worn scrubbing-brush—total weight 
in my clothes, nine stone six—and you will get a very fair idea 
of Allan Quatermain, commonly called Hunter Quatermain, or by 
the natives ‘ Macumazahn ’—anglice, he who keeps a bright look- 
out at night, or, in vulgar English, a sharp fellow who is not to 
be taken in. 

Then there was Good, who is not like either of us, being short, 
dark, stout—very stout—with twinkling black eyes, in one of which’ 
an eyeglass is everlastingly fixed. I say stout, but it is a mild 
term: I regret to state that of late years Good has been running 
to stomach in a most disgraceful way. Sir Henry tells him that 
it comes from idleness and over-feeding, and Good does not like 
it at all, though he cannot deny it. 

We sat for a while, and then I got a match and lit the lamp 
that stood ready on the table, for the half-light began to grow 
dreary, as it is apt to do when one has just one short week ago 
buried the hope of one’s life. Next, I opened a cupboard in the 
wainscoting and got a bottle of whisky and some tumblers and 
water. I always like to do these things for myself: it is irritating 
to me to have somebody continually at my elbow, as though I 
were an eighteen-month-old baby. All this while Curtis and 
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Good had been silent, feeling, I suppose, that they had nothing 
to say that could do me any good, and content to give me the 
comfort of their presence and silent sympathy; for it was only 
their second visit since the funeral. And it is, by the way, from 
the fact of the presence of others that we really derive support in 
our dark hours of grief, and not from their talk, which often only 
serves to irritate us. Before a bad storm the game always herd 
together, but they cease their calling. 

They sat and smoked and drank whisky and water, and I 
stood by the fire also smoking and looking at them. 

At last I spoke. ‘Old friends,’ I said, ‘ how long is it since 
we got back from Kukuanaland ?’ 

‘ Three years,’ said Good. ‘ Why do you ask?’ 

‘I ask because I think that I have had a long enough spell of 
civilisation. I am going back to the veldt.’ 

Sir Henry laid his head back in his armchair and laughed one 
of his deep laughs. ‘ How very odd,’ he said, ‘ eh, Good ?’ 

Good beamed at me mysteriously through his eyeglass and - 
murmured, ‘ Yes, odd—very odd.’ 

‘I don’t quite understand,’ said I, looking from one to the 
other, for I dislike mysteries. 

‘Don’t you, old fellow ?’ said Sir Henry ; ‘then I will explain. 
As Good and I were walking up here we had a talk.’ 

‘If Good was there you probably did,’ I put in sarcastically, 
for Good isa great hand at talking. ‘And what may it have been 
about ?’ 

‘What do you think ?’ asked Sir Henry. 

I shook my head. It was not likely that I should know what 
Good might be talking about; he talks about so many things. 

‘Well, it was about a little plan that I have formed—namely, 
that if you were agreeable we should pack up our traps and go off 
to Africa on another expedition.’ 

I fairly jumped at his words. ‘ You don’t say so!’ I said. 

‘Yes I do, though, and so does Good ; don’t you, Good ?’ 

‘ Rather,’ said that gentleman. 

‘Listen, old fellow,’ went on Sir Henry, with considerable 
animation of manner. ‘I’m tired of it too, dead-tired of doing 
nothing, except play the squire in a country that is sick of 
squires. For a year or more I have been getting as restless as 
an old elephant who scents danger. I am always dreaming of 
Kukuanaland and Gagool and King Solomon’s Mines. I can 
assure you I have become the victim of an almost unaccountable 
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craving. I am sick of shooting pheasants and partridges, and 
want to have a go at some large game again. There, you know 
the feeling—when one has once tasted brandy and water, milk 
becomes insipid to the palate. That year we spent together up 
in Kukuanaland seems to me worth all the other years uf my life 
put together. I daresay that I am a fool for my pains, but I 
can’t help it; I long to go, and, what is more, I mean to go.’ 
He paused and then went on again. ‘ And, after all, why should 
I not go? I have no wife or parent, no chick or child to keep 
me. If anything happens to me the baronetcy will go to my 
brother George and his boy, as it would ultimately do in any case. 
I am of no importance to any one.’ 

‘Ah,’ I said, ‘I thought you would come to that sooner or 
later. And now, Good, what is your reason for wanting to trek ; 
have you got one ?’ 

‘I have,’ said Good, solemnly. ‘I never do anything without 
a reason ; and it isn’t a lady—at least, if it is, it’s several.’ 

I looked at him again. Good is so overpoweringly frivolous. 
‘What is it ?’ I said. 

‘Well, if you really want to know, though I’d rather not speak 
of a delicate and strictly personal matter, I'll tell you: I’m 
getting too fat.’ 

‘Shut up, Good!’ said Sir Henry. ‘And now, Quatermain, 
tell us, where do you propose going to?’ 

I lit my pipe, which had gone out, before answering. 

‘ Have you people ever heard of Mt. Kenia?’ I asked. 

‘ Don’t know the place,’ said Good. _ 

‘Did you ever hear of the Island of Lamu?’ I asked again. 

‘No. Stop, though—isn’t it a place about 300 miles north of 
Zanzibar ?’ 

‘Yes. Now listen. What I have to propose is this. That 
we go to Lamu and thence make our way about 250 miles inland 
to Mt. Kenia; from Mt. Kenia on inland to Mt. Lekakisera, 
another 200 miles, or thereabouts, beyond which no white man 
has to the best of my belief ever been; and then, if we get so 
far, right on into the unknown interior. What do you say to 
that, my hearties ?’ 

‘It’s a big order,’ said Sir Henry, reflectively. 

‘You are right,’ I answered, ‘ it is; but I take it that we are 
all three of us in search of a big order. We want a change of 
scene, and we are likely to get one—a thorough change. All 
my life I have longed to visit those parts, and I mean to do it 
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before I die. My poor boy’s death has broken the last link 
between me and civilisation, and I’m off to my native wilds. 
And now I'll tell you another thing, and that is, that for years and 
years I have heard rumours of a great white race which is supposed 
to have its home somewhere up in this direction, and I have a 
mind to see if there is any truth in them. If you fellows like to 
come, well and good ; if not, I’ll go alone.’ 

‘I’m your man, though I don’t believe in your white race,’ 
said Sir Henry Curtis, rising and placing his arm upon my 
shoulder, 

‘ Ditto,’ remarked Good; ‘T’ll go into training at once. By 
all means let’s go to Mt. Kenia and the other place with an 
unpronounceable name, and look for a white race that does not 
exist. It’s all one to me.’ 

‘When do you propose to start ?’ asked Sir Henry. 

‘ This day month,’ I answered, by the British India steamboat ; 
and don’t you be so certain that things don’t exist because you do 
not happen to hear of them. Remember King Solomon’s Mines.’ 

Some fourteen weeks or so had passed since the date of this 
conversation, and this history continues on its way under very 
different surroundings. 

After much deliberation and inquiry we came to the conclusion 
that our best starting-point for Mt. Kenia would be from the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth of the Tana River, and not from Mombasa, 
a place over 100 miles nearer Zanzibar. This conclusion we 
arrived at from information given to us by a German trader 
whom we met upon the steamer at Aden. I think that he was 
the dirtiest German I ever knew ; but he was a good fellow, and 
gave us a great deal of valuable information. ‘ Lamu,’ said he, 
‘you goes to Lamu—oh ze beautiful place!’ and he turned up 
his fat face and beamed with mild rapture, ‘One year and a half 
I live there and never change my shirt—never at all.’ 

And so it came to pass that on arriving at the island we dis- 
embarked with all our goods and chattels, and, not knowing 
where to go, marched boldly up to the house of Her Majesty’s 
Consul, where we were most hospitably received. 

Lamu is a very curious place, but the things which stand out 
most clearly in my memory in connection with it are its exceeding 
dirtiness and its smells. These last are simply awful. Just 
below the Consulate is the beach, or rather a mud bank that is 
called a beach. It is left quite bare at low tide, and serves as a 
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repository for all the filth, offal, and refuse of the town. Here it 
is, too, that the women come to bury cocoanuts in the mud, 
leaving them there till the outer husk is quite rotten, when they 
dig them up again and use the fibres to make mats with, and 
for various other purposes. As this process has been going on 
for generations, the condition of the beach can be better imagined 
than described. I have smelt many evil odours in the course of 
my life, but the concentrated essence of stench which arose from 
that beach at Lamu as we sat in the moonlight night—not under, 
but on our friend the Consul’s hospitable roof—and sniffed it, 
makes the remembrance of them very poor and faint. No wonder 
people get fever at Lamu. And yet the place was not without a 
certain quaintness and charm of its own, though possibly—indeed 
probably—it was one which would quickly pall. 

‘Well, where are you gentlemen steering for?’ asked our 
friend the hospitable Consul, as we smoked our pipes after dinner. 

‘We propose to go to Mt. Kenia and then on to Mt. Leka- 
kisera,’ answered Sir Henry. ‘ Quatermain has got hold of some 
yarn about there being a white race up in the unknown territories 
beyond.’ : 

The Consul looked interested, and answered that he had heard 
something of that, too. 

‘What have you heard?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, not much. All I know about it is that a year or so ago 
I got a letter from Mackenzie, the Scotch missionary, whose 
station, “The Highlands,” is placed at the highest navigable 
point of the Tana River, in which he said something about it.’ 

‘ Have you the letter?’ I asked. 

‘No, I destroyed it; but I remember that he said that a man 
had arrived at his station who declared that two months’ journey 
beyond Mt. Lekakisera, which no white man has yet visited—at 
least, so far as I know—he found a lake called Laga, and that then 
he went off to the north-east, a month’s journey, over desert and 
thorn veldt and great mountains, till he came to a country where 
the people were white and live in stone houses. Here he was 
hospitably entertained for a while, till at last the priests of the 
country set it about that he was a devil, and the people drove 
him away, and he journeyed for eight months and reached 
Mackenzie’s place, as I heard, dying. That’s all I know; and if you 
ask me, I believe that it is a lie; but if you want to find out 
more about it, you had better go up the Tana to Mackenzie’s 
place and ask him for information.’ 
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Sir Henry and I looked at each other. Here was something 
tangible. 

‘I think that we will go to Mr. Mackenzie’s,’ I said. 

‘Well,’ answered the Consul, ‘that is your best way, but I 
warn you that you are likely to have a rough journey, for I hear 
that the Masai are about, and, as you know, they are not pleasant 
customers. Your best plan will be to choose a few picked men 
for personal servants and hunters, and to hire bearers from village 
to village. It will give you an infinity of trouble, but perhaps 
on the whole it will prove a cheaper and more advantageous 
course than engaging a caravan, and you will be less liable to 
desertion.’ 

Fortunately there were at Lamu at this time a party of 
Wakwafi Askari (soldiers). The Wakwafi, who are a cross 
between the Masai and the Wataveta, are a fine manly race, 
possessing many of the good qualities of the Zulu, and a greater 
capacity for civilisation. ‘They are also great hunters. As it 
happened, these particular men had recently been a long trip 
with an Englishman named Jutson, who had started for Mombasa, 
a port about 150 miles below Lamu, and journeyed right round 
Kilimanjairo, one of the highest known mountains in Africa. 
Poor fellow, he had died of fever when on his return journey, and 
within a day’s march of Mombasa. It does seem hard that he 
should have gone off thus when within a few hours of safety, 
and after having survived so many perils, but so it was. His 
hunters buried him, and then came on to Lamu in a dhow. Our 
friend the Consul suggested to us that we had better try and 
hire these men, and accordingly on the following morning we 
started to interview the party, accompanied by an interpreter. 

In due course we found them in a mud hut on the outskirts 
of the town. Three of the men were sitting outside the hut, 
and fine frank-looking fellows they were, having a more or less 
civilised appearance. To them we cautiously opened the object 
of our visit, at first with very scant success. They declared that 
they could not entertain any such idea, that they were worn and 
weary with long travelling, and that their hearts were sore at 
the loss of their master. They meant to go back to their homes 
and rest awhile. This did not sound very promising, so by way 
of effecting a diversion I asked where the remainder of them 
were. I was told there were six, and I saw but three. One of 
the men sdid that they slept in the hut, and were yet resting 
after their labours—‘sleep weighed down their eyelids, and 
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sorrow made their hearts as lead: it was best to sleep, for with 
sleep came forgetfulness. But the men should be awakened.’ 

Presently they came out of the hut, yawning—the first two 
men being evidently of the same race and style as those already 
before us ; but the appearance of the third and last nearly made 
me jump out of my skin. He was a very tall, broad man, quite 
six foot three, I should say, but gaunt, with lean, wiry-looking 
limbs. My first glance at him told me that he was no Wakwafi: 
he was a pure bred Zulu. He came out with his thin aristocratic- 
looking hand placed before his face to hide a yawn, so I could 
only see that he was a ‘ Keshla,’ or ringed man,' and that he had 
a great three-cornered hole in his forehead. In another second 
he removed his hand, revealing a powerful-looking Zulu face, 
with a humorous mouth, a short woolly beard, tinged with grey, 
and a pair of brown eyes keen as hawks. I knew my man at 
once, although I had not seen him for twelve years. ‘How do 
you do, Umslopogaas ?’ I said quietly in Zulu. 

The tall man (who among his own people was commonly 
known as the ‘Woodpecker,’ and also as the ‘ Slaughterer ’) 
started, and almost let the long-handled battle-axe he held in his 
hand fall in his astonishment. Next second he had recognised 
me, and was saluting me in an outburst of sonorous language 
which made his companions the Wakwafi stare. 

‘Koos’ (chief), he began, ‘ Koos-y-Pagate ! Koos-y-umcool ! 
(Chief from of old—mighty chief) Koos! Baba! (father) Macu- 
mazahn, old hunter, slayer of elephant, eater up of lions, clever 
one! watchful one! brave one! quick one! whose shot never 
misses, who strikes straight home, who grasps a hand and holds 
it to the death (i.e. is a true friend) Koos! Baba! Wise is the 
voice of our people that says, “Mountain never meets with 
mountain, but at daybreak or at even man shall meet again 
with man.” Behold! a messenger came up from Natal, “ Macu- 
mazahn is dead!” cried he. “The land knows Macuma- 
zahn no more.” That is years ago. And now, behold, now in 
this strange place of stinks I find Macumazahn, my friend. 
There is no room for doubt, the brush of the old jackal has gone a 
little grey ; but is not his eye as keen, and are not his teeth as 
sharp? Ha! ha! Macumazahn, mindest thou how thou didst 

' Among the Zulus a man assumes the ring, which is made of a species of 
black gum twisted in with the hair, and polished a brilliant black, when he has 
reached a certain dignity and age, or is the husband of a sufficient number of 


wives. Till he is in a position to wear a ring he is looked on as a boy, ttough he 
may be thirty-five years of age, or even more.—A, Q. 
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plant the ball in the eye of the charging buffalo—mindest 
thou—’ 

I had let him run on thus because I saw that his enthusiasm 
was producing a marked effect upon.the minds of the five 
Wakwafi, who appeared to understand something of his talk; but 
now I thought it time to put a stop toit, for there is nothing that 
I hate so much as this Zulu system of extravagant praising— 
‘bongering’ as they call it. ‘Silence,’ I said. ‘Has all thy 
noisy talk been stopped up since last I saw thee that it breaks 
out thus, and sweeps us away? What doest thou here with 
these men—thou whom I left a chief in Zululand? How is it 
that thou art far from thine own place, and gathered together 
with strangers ? 

Umslopogaas leant himself upon the head of his long battle- 
axe (which was nothing else but a pole-axe, with a beautiful 
handle of rhinoceros horn), and his grim face grew sad. 

‘My Father,’ he answered, ‘I have a word to tell thee, but I 
cannot speak it before these low people (umfagozana),’ and he 
glanced at the Wakwafi Askari; ‘it is for thine own ear. My 
Father, this will I say,’ and here his face grew stern again, ‘a 
woman betrayed me to the death, and covered my name. with 
shame—ay, my own wife, a round-faced girl, betrayed me; but I 
escaped from death; ay, I broke from the very hands of those 
who came to slay me. I struck but three blows with this mine 
axe Inkosikaas—surely my Father will remember it—one to the 
right, one to the left, and one in front, and yet I left three men 
dead. And then I fled, and, as my Father knows, even now that 
I am old, my feet are as the feet of the Sassaby,' and there 
breathes not the man who, by running, can touch me again when 
once I have bounded from his side. On I sped, and after me 
came the messengers of death, and their voice was as the voice 
of dogs that hunt. From my own kraal I flew, and, as I passed, 
she who had betrayed me was drawing water from the spring. 
I fleeted by her like the shadow of death, and as I went I smote 
with mine axe, and lo! her head fell: it fell into the water pan. 
Then I fled north. Day after day I journeyed on; for three 
moons I journeyed, resting not, stopping not, but running on 
towards forgetfulness, till I met the party of the white hunter 
who is now dead, and am come hither with his servants. And 
nought have I brought with me. I who was high-born, ay, of 
the blood of Chaka, the great king—a chief, and a captain of the 


? One of the fleetest of the African antelopes. 
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regiment of the Nkomabakosi—am a wanderer in strange places, 
a man without a kraal. Nought have I brought save this mine 
axe; of all my belongings this remains alone. They have 
divided my cattle; they have taken my wives; and my children 
know my face no more. Yet with this axe’—and he swung the 
formidable weapon round his head, making the air hiss as he 
clove it—‘ will I carve another path to fortune. I have spoken.’ 

I shook my head at him. ‘ Umslopogaas,’ I said, ‘I know 
thee from of old. Ever ambitious, ever plotting to be great, I 
fear me that thou hast overreached thyself at last. Years ago, 
when thou wouldst have plotted against Cetywayo, son of Panda, 
I warned thee, and thou didst listen. But now, when I was not 
by thee to stay thy hand, thou hast dug a pit for thine own feet 
to fallin. Is it not so? But what is done is done. Who can 
make the dead tree green, or gaze again upon last year’s light ? 
Who can recall the spoken word, or bring back the spirit of the 
fallen? That which Time swallows comes not up again. Let it 
be forgotten ! 

‘And now, behold, Umslopogaas, I know thee for a great 
warrior and a brave man, faithful to the death. Even in Zulu- 
land, where all the men are brave, they called thee the 
“Slaughterer,” and at night told stories round the fire of thy 
strength and deeds. Hear me now. Thou seest this great man, 
my friend ’—and I pointed to Sir Henry ; ‘ he also is a warrior as 
great as thou, and strong as thou art he could throw thee over 
his shoulder. Incubu is his name. And thou seest this one 
also; him with the round stomach, the shining eye, and the 
pleasant face. Bougwan (glass eye) is his name, and a good 
man is he and a true, being of a curious people who pass their 
life upon the water, and live in floating kraals. 

‘Well, we three whom thou seest would travel inland, past 
Dongo Egere, the great. white mountain (Mt. Kenia), and far 
into the unknown beyond. We know not what we shall find 
there; we go to hunt and seek adventures, and new places, being 
tired of sitting still, with the same old things around us. Wilt 
thou come with us? To thee shall be given command of all 
our servants; but what shall befall thee, that I know not. Once 
before we three journeyed thus, in search of adventure, and we 
took with us a man such as thou—one Umbopa; and, behold, we 
left him the king of a great country, with twenty Impis (regi- 
ments), each of 3,000 plumed warriors, waiting on his word, 
How it shall go with thee, I know not; mayhap death awaits 
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thee and us. Wilt thou throw thyself to Fortune and come, or 
fearest thou, Umslopogaas ?’ 

The great man smiled. ‘Thou art not altogether right, 
Macumazahn,’ he said; ‘I have plotted in my time, but it was 
not ambition that led me to my fall; but, shame on me that I 
should have to say it, a fair woman’s face. Let-it pass. So we 
are going to see something like the old times again, Macumazahn, 
when we fought and hunted in Zululand? Ay, I will come. 
Come life, come death, what care I, so that the blows fall fast 
and the blood runs red? I grow old, I grow old, and I have not 
fought enough! And yet am Ia warrior among warriors; see 
my scars ’—and he pointed to countless cicatrices, stabs and cuts, 
that marked the skin of his chest and legs and arms. ‘See the 
hole in my head; the brains gushed out therefrom, yet did 
I slay him who smote, and live. Knowest thou how many 
men I have slain, in fair hand-to-hand combat, Macumazahn ? 
See, here is the tale of them ’—and he pointed to long rows of 
niches cut in the rhinoceros-horn handle of his axe. ‘ Number 
them, Macumazahn—one hundred and three—and I have never 
counted but those whom I have ripped open,' nor have I reckoned 
those whom another man had struck.’ 

‘Be silent,’ I said, for I saw that he was getting the blood- 
fever on him ; ‘ be silent; well art thou called the “ Slaughterer.” 
We would not hear of thy deeds of blood. Remember, if thou 
comest with us, we fight not save in self-defence. Listen, we 
need servants. These men,’ and I pointed to the Wakwafi, who 
had retired a little way during our ‘indaba’ (talk), ‘say they will 
not come.’ 

‘Will not come!’ shouted Umslopogaas ; ‘ where is the dog 
who says he will not come when my Father orders ? Here, thou ’— 
and with a single bound he sprang upon the Wakwafi with whom 
I had first spoken, and, seizing him by the arm, dragged him 
towards us. ‘Thou dog!’ he said, giving the terrified man a 
shake, ‘didst thou say that thou wouldst not go with my 
Father? Say it once more and I will choke thee —and his long 
fingers closed round his throat as he said it—‘ thee, and those 
with thee. Hast thou forgotten how I served thy brother ?’ 

‘Nay, we will come with the white man,’ gasped the man. 

‘White man!’ went on Umslopogaas, in simulated fury, which 

1 Alluding to the Zulu custom of opening the stomach of a dead foe. They 


have a superstition that, if this is not done, as the tody of their enemy swells up 
so will the bedies of those who killed him swell up. 
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a very little provocation would have made real enough ; ‘of whom 
speakest thou, insolent dog ?’ 

‘Nay, we will go with the great chief.’ 

‘So!’ said Umslopogaas, in a quiet voice, as he suddenly 
released his hold, so that the man fell backward. ‘I thought you 
would.’ 

‘That man Umslopogaas seems to have a curious moral 
ascendency over his companions, Good afterwards remarked 
thoughtfully. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE BLACK HAND. 


In due course we left Lamu, and ten days afterwards we found 
ourselves at a spot called Charra, o1 the Tana River, having gone 
through many adventures which need not be recorded here. 
Amongst other things we visited a ruined city, of which there are 
many on this coast, and which must once, to judge from their 
extent and the numerous remains of mosques and stone houses, 


have been very populous places. These ruined cities are im- 
measurably ancient, having, I believe, been places of wealth and 
importance as far back as the Old Testament times, when they 
were centres of trade with India and elsewhere. But their glory 
has departed now—the slave trade has finished them—and where 
once wealthy merchants from all parts of the then civilised world 
stood and bargained in the crowded market-places, the lion holds 
his court at night, and instead of the chattering of slaves and the 
eager voices of the bidders, his awful note goes echoing down the 
ruined corridors. At this particular place we discovered on a 
mound, covered up with rank growth and rubbish, two of the most 
beautiful stone doorways that it is possible to conceive. The 
carving on them was simply exquisite, and I only regret. that we 
had no means of getting them away. Nodoubt they had once been 
the entrances to a palace, of which, however, no traces were now 
to be seen, though probably its ruins lay under the rising mound. 

Gone! quite gone! the way that everything must go. Like 
the nobles and the ladies who lived witbin their gates, these cities 
have had their day, and now they are as Babylon and Nineveh, 
and as London and Paris will one day be. Nothing may endure. 
That is the inexorable law. Men and women, empires and cities, 
thrones, principalities, and powers, mountains, rivers, and 
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unfathomed seas, worlds, spaces, and universes, all have their day, 
and all must go. In this ruined and forgotten place the moralist 
may behold a symbol of the universal destiny. For this system 
of ours allows no room for standing still—nothing can loiter on the 
road and check the progress of things upwards towards Life, or the 
rush of things downwards towards Death. The stern policeman 
Fate moves us and them on, on, uphill and downhill and across 
the level; there is no resting-place for the weary feet, till at last 
the abyss swallows us, and from the shores of the Transitory we 
are hurled into the sea of the Eternal. 

At Charra we had a violent quarrel with the headman of the 
bearers we had hired to go as far as this, and who now wished to 
extort large extra payment from us, In the result he threatened to 
set the Masai—about whom more anon—on tous. That night he, 
with all our hired bearers, bolted, stealing most of the goods which 
had been entrusted to them to carry. Luckily, however, they had 
not happened to steal our rifles, ammunition, and personal effects ; 
not because of any delicacy of feeling on their part, but owing to 
the fact that they chanced to be in the charge of the five Wakwafis. 
After that, it was clear to us that we had had enough of caravans 
and of bearers. Indeed, we had not much left for a caravan to 
carry. And yet, how were we to get on? 

It was Good who solved the question. ‘Here is water,’ he 
said, pointing to the Tana River; ‘and yesterday I saw a party of 
natives hunting hippopotami in canoes. I understand that Mr. 
Mackenzie’s mission station is on the Tana River. Why not get 
into canoes and paddle up to it?’ 

This brilliant suggestion was, needless to say, received with 
acclamation ; and I instantly set to work to buy suitable canoes 
from the surrounding natives. I succeeded after a delay of three 
days in obtaining two large ones, each hollowed out of a single 
log of some light wood, and capable of holding six people and 
baggage. For these two canoes we had to pay nearly all our 
remaining cloth, and also many other articles. 

On the day following our purchase of the two canoes we 
effected a start. In the first canoe were Good, Sir Henry, and 
three of our Wakwafi followers ; in the second myself, Umslopogaas, 
and the other two Wakwafis. As our course lay up stream, we 
had to keep four paddles at work in each canoe, which meant that 
the whole lot of us, except Good, had to row away like galley-~ 
slaves; and very exhausting work it was. I say, except Good, for, 
of course, the moment that Good got into a boat his foot was on 
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his native heath, and he took command of the party. And oh, 
my word, didn’t he work us! On shore Good is a gentle, mild- 
mannered man, and given to jocosity; but, as we found to our 
cost, Good in a boat was a perfect demon. To begin with, he 
knew all about it, and we didn’t. On all nautical subjects, from 
the torpedo fittings of a man-of-war down to the best way of 
handling the paddle of an African canoe, he was a perfect mine 
of information, which, to say the least of it, we were not. Also 
his ideas of discipline were of the sternest, and, in short, he came 
the royal naval officer over us pretty considerably, and paid us out 
amply for all the chaff we were wont to treat him to on land ; bat, 
on the other hand, I am bound to say that he managed the boats 
admirably. 

After the first day Good succeeded, with the help of some 
cloth and a couple of poles, in rigging up a sail in each canoe, 
which lightened our labours not a little. But the current ran 
very strong against us, and at the best we were not able to make 
more than twenty miles a day. Our plan was to start at dawn, 
and paddle along till about half-past ten, by which time the sun 
got too hot to allow of further exertion. Then we moored our 
canoes to the bank, and ate our frugal meal; after which we 
slept or otherwise amused ourselves till about three o’clock, when 
we again started, and rowed till within an hour of sundown, when 
we called a halt for the night. On landing in the evening, Good 
would at once set to work, with the help of the Askari, to build a 
little ‘ scherm,’ or small enclosure, fenced with thorn bushes, and to 
light a fire. I, with Sir Henry and Umslopogaas, would go out 
to shoot something for the pot. Generally this was an easy task, 
for all sorts of game abounded on the banks of the Tana. One 
night Sir Henry shot a young cow-giraffe, of which the marrow- 
bones were excellent; on another I got a couple of waterbuck 
right and left; and once, to his own intense satisfaction, Um- 
slopogaas (who, like most Zulus, was a vile shot with a rifle) 
managed to kill a fine fat eland with a Martini I had lent him. 
Sometimes we varied our food by shooting some guinea-fowl, 
or bush-bustard (paau)—both of which were numerous—with 
a shot-gun, or by catching a supply of beautiful yellow fish, with 
which the waters of the Tana swarmed, and which form, I believe, 
one of the chief food-supplies of the crocodiles. 

Three days after our start an ominous incident occurred. - We 
were just drawing in to the bank to make our camp as usual for 
the night, when we caught sight of a figure standing on a little 
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knoll not forty yards away, and intently watching our approach. 
-One glance was sufficient—although I was personally unacquainted 
‘with the tribe—to tell me that he was a Masai Elmoran, or young 
warrior. Indeed, had I had any doubts, they would have quickly 
been dispelled by the terrified ejaculation of ‘ Masai!’ that burst 
simultaneously from the lips of our Wakwafi followers, who are, as 
I think I have said, themselves bastard Masai. 

And what a figure he presented as he stood there in his 
savage war-gear! Accustomed as I have been to savages all my 
life, I do not think that I have ever before seen anything 
quite so ferocious or awe-inspiring. To begin with, the man was 
enormously tall, quite as tall as Umslopogaas, I should say, and 
beautifully, though somewhat slightly, shaped; but with the face 
of a devil. In his right hand he held a spear about five and a 
half feet long, the blade being two and a half feet in length, by 
nearly three inches in width, and having an iron spike at the end 
of the handle that measured more than a foot. On his left arm 
was a large and well-made elliptical shield of buffalo hide, on 
which were painted strange heraldic-looking devices. On his 
shoulders was a huge cape of hawk’s feathers, and round his neck 
was a ‘naibere,’ or strip of cotton, about seventeen feet long, by 
one and a half broad, with a stripe of colour running down the 
middle of it. The tanned goatskin robe, which formed his 
ordinary attire in times of peace, was tied lightly round his 
waist, so as to serve the purposes of a belt, and through it were 
stuck, on the right and left sides respectively, his short pear-shaped 
sime, or sword, which is made of a single piece of steel, and carried 
in a wooden sheath, and an enormous knobkerrie. But perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of his attire consisted of a headdress 
of ostrich-feathers, which was fixed on the chin, and passed in 
front of the ears to the forehead, and, being shaped like an ellipse, 
. completely framed the face, so that the diabolical countenance 
appeared to project from a sort of feather fire-screen. Round the 
ankles he wore black fringes of hair, and, projecting from the 
upper portion of the calves, to which they were attached, were 
long spurs like spikes, from which flowed down tufts of the 
beautiful black and waving hair of the Colobus monkey. Such 
_ was the elaborate array of the Masai Elmoran who stood watching 
the approach of our two canoes, but it is one which, to be appre- 
. ciated, must be seen; only those who see it do not often live to 
describe it. Of course I could not make out all these details of 
his full dress on the occasion of this my first introduction, being, 
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indeed, amply taken up with the consideration of the general 
effect, but I had plenty of subsequent opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the items that went to make it up. 

Whilst we were hesitating what to do, the Masai warrior drew 
himself up in a dignified fashion, shook his huge spear at us, and, 
turning, vanished on the further side of the slope. 

*Hulloa!’ holloaed Sir Henry from the other boat; ‘our 
friend the caravan leader has been as good as his word, and set 
the Masai after us. Do you think it will be safe to go ashore ?’ 

I did not think it would be at all safe; but, on the other 
hand, we had no means of cooking in the canoes, and nothing 
that we could eat raw, so it was difficult to know what to do. At 
last Umslopogaas simplified matters by volunteering to go and 
reconnoitre, which he did, creeping off into the bush like a snake, 
whilst we hung off in the stream waiting for him. In half an 
hour he returned, and told us that there was not a Masai to be 
seen anywhere about, but that he had discovered a spot where 
they had recently been encamped, and that from various indica- 
tions he judged that they must have moved on an hour or so 
before ; the man we saw having no doubt been left to report upon 
our movements. 

Thereupon we landed; and, having posted a sentry, proceeded 
to cook and eat our evening meal. This done, we took the situa- 
tion into our serious consideration. Of course, it was possible that 
the apparition of the Masai warrior had nothing to do with us, that 
he was merely one of a band bent upon some marauding and murder- 
ing expedition against another tribe. Our friend the Consul had told 
us that such expeditions were about. But when we recalled the threat 
of the caravan leader, and reflected on the ominous way in which the 
warrior had shaken his spear at us, this did not appear very prob- 
able. On the contrary, what did seem probable was that the party 
was after us and awaiting a favourable opportunity to attack us. 
This being so, there were two things that we could do—one of 
which was to go on, and the other to go back. The latter idea 
was, however, rejected at once, it being obvious that we should 
encounter as many dangers in retreat as in advance; and, besides, 
we had made up our minds to journey onwards at any price. 
Under these circumstances, however, we did not consider it safe to 
sleep ashore, so we got into our canoes, and, paddling out into the 
middle of the stream, which was not very wide here, managed to 
anchor them by means of big stones fastened to ropes made of 
cocoanut-fibre, of which there were several fathoms in each canoe, 
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Here the musquitoes nearly ate us up alive, and this, combined 
with anxiety as to our position, effectually prevented me from 
sleeping as the others were doing, notwithstanding the attacks of 
the aforesaid Tana musquitoes. And so I lay awake, smoking and 
reflecting on many things, but, being of a practical turn of mind, 
chiefly on how we were to give those Masai villains the slip. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night, and, notwithstanding the mus- 
quitoes, and the great risk we were running from fever from 
sleeping in such a spot, and forgetting that I had the cramp very 
badly in my right leg from squatting in a constrained position in 
the canoe, and that the Wakwafi who was sleeping by me smelt 
horrible, I really began to enjoy myself. -The moonbeams played 
upon the surface of the running water that speeded unceasingly 
past us towards the sea, like men’s lives towards the grave, till it 
glittered like a wide sheet of silver, that is in the open where the 
trees threw no shadows. Near the banks, however, it was very dark, 
and the night wind sighed sadly in the reeds. To our left, on the 
further side of the river, was a little sandy bay which was clear of 
trees, and here I could make out the forms of numerous antelopes 
advancing to the water, till suddenly there came an ominous roar, 
whereupon they all made off-hurriedly. Then after a pause I 
caught sight of the massive form of His Majesty the Lion, coming 
down to drink his fill after meat. Presently he moved on, then 
came a crashing of the reeds about fifty yards above us, and a few 
minutes later a huge black mass rose out of the water, about 
twenty yards from me, and snorted. It was the head of a hippo- 
potamus. Down it went without a sound, only to rise again 
within five yards of where I sat. This was decidedly too near to 
be comfortable, more especially as the hippopotamus was evidently 
animated by intense curiosity to know what on earth our canoes 
were. He opened his great mouth, to yawn I suppose, and 
gave me an excellent view of his ivories; and I could not help 
reflecting how easily he could crunch up our frail canoe with a 
single bite. Indeed, I had half a mind to give him a ball from 
my eight bore, but on reflection determined to let him alone 
unless he actually made for the boat. Presently he sank again as 
noiselessly as before, and I saw no more of him. Just then, on 
looking towards the bank on our right, I fancied that I caught sight 
of a dark figure flitting between the tree trunks. I have very keen 
sight, and I was almost sure that I saw something, but whether it 
was bird, beast, or man I could not say, At the moment, how- 
ever, a dark cloud passed over the moon, and I saw no more of it, 
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Just then, too, although all the other sounds of the forest had 
ceased, a species of horned owl with which I was well acquainted 
began to hoot with great persistency. After that, save for the 
rustling of trees and reeds when the wind caught them, there was 
complete silence. 

But somehow, in the most unaccountable way, I had suddenly 
become nervous. There was no particular reason why I should 
be, beyond the ordinary reasons which surround the Central 
African traveller, and yet I undoubtedly was. If there is one 
thing more than another of which I have the most complete and 
entire scorn and disbelief, it is of presentiments, and yet here I 
was all of a sudden filled with’ and possessed by a most undoubted 
presentiment of approaching evil. I would not give way to it, 
however, although I felt the cold perspiration stand out upon my 
forehead. I would not arouse the others. Worse and worse I 
grew, my pulse fluttered like a dying man’s, my nerves thrilled 
with the horrible sense of impotent terror which anybody who is 
subject to nightmare will be familiar with, but still my will 
triumphed over my fears, and I lay quiet (for I was half sitting, 
half lying, in the bow of the canoe), only turning my face so as to 
command a view of Umslopogaas and the two Wakwafi who were 
sleeping alongside of and beyond me. 

In the distance I heard a hippopotamus splash faintly, then 
the owl hooted again in a kind of unnatural screaming note,' and 
the wind began to moan plaintively through the trees, making a 
heart-chilling music. Above was the black bosom of the cloud, 
and beneath me swept the black flood of the water, and I felt as 
though I and Death were utterly alone between them. It was 
very desolate. 

Suddenly my blood seemed to freeze in my veins, and my 
heart to stand still. Was it fancy, or were we moving? I turned 
my eyes to look for the other canoe which should be alongside of 
us. I could not see it, but instead I saw a lean and clutching 
black hand lifting itself above the gunwale of the little boat. 
Surely it wasa nightmare! At the same instant a dim but devilish- 
looking face appeared to rise out of the water, and then came a 
lurch of the canoe, the quick flash of a knife, and an awful yell 
from the Wakwafi who was sleeping by my side (the same poor 
fellow whose odour had been annoying me), and something warm 
spurted into my face. In an instant the spell was broken; I 


No doubt this owl was a wingless bird. I afterwards learnt that the hooting 
of an owl is a favourite signal among the Masai tribes, 
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knew that it was no nightmare, but that we were attacked by 
swimming Masai. Snatching at the first weapon that came to 
hand, which happened to be Umslopogaas’ battle-axe, I struck 
with all my force in the direction in which I had seen the flash 
of the knife. The blow fell upon a man’s arm, and, catching it 
against the thick wooden gunwale of the canoe, completely severed 
it from the body just above the wrist. As for its owner, he uttered 
no sound or cry. Like a ghost he came, and like a ghost he went, 
leaving behind him a bloody hand still gripping a great knife, or 
tather a short sword, that was buried in the heart of our poor 
servant. 

Instantly there arose a hubbub and confusion, and I fancied, 
rightly or wrongly, that I made out several dark heads gliding 
away towards the right-hand bank, whither we were rapidly 
drifting, for the rope by which we were moored had been severed 
with aknife. As soon as I had realised this fact, I also realised that 
the scheme had been to cut the boat loose so that it should drift 
on to the right bank (as it would have done with the natural swing 
of the current), where no doubt a party of Masai were waiting to 
dig their shovel-headed spears into us. Seizing one paddle myself, 
I told Umslopogaas to take another (for the remaining Askari was 
too frightened and bewildered to be of any use), and together we 
rowed vigorously out towards the middle of the stream; and not 
an instant too soon, for in another minute we should have been 
aground, and then there would have been an end of us. 

As soon as we were well out, we set to work to paddle the 
canoe up stream again to where the other was moored; and very 
hard and dangerous work it was in the dark, and with nothing but 
the notes of Good’s stentorian shouts, which he kept firing off at 
intervals like a fog-horn, to guide us. But-at last we fetched up, 
and were thankful to find that they had not been molested at all. 
No doubt the owner of the same hand that severed our rope should 
have severed theirs also, but was led away from his purpose by an 
irresistible inclination to murder when he got the chance, which, 
whilst it cost us a man and him his hand, undoubtedly saved all 
the rest of us from massacre. Had it not been for that ghastly 
apparition over the side of the boat—an apparition that I shall 
never forget till my dying hour—the canoe would undoubtedly 
have drifted ashore before I realised what had happened, and this 
history would never have been written by me. 
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' CHAPTER Iil. 
THE MISSION STATION. 


WE made the remains of our rope fast to the other canoe, and sat 
waiting for the dawn and congratulating ourselves upon our 
merciful escape, which really seemed to result more from the 
special favour of Providence than from our own care or prowess. 
At last it came, and I have not often been more grateful to see 
the light, though so far as my canoe was concerned it revealed a 
ghastly sight. There in the bottom of the little boat lay the 
unfortunate Askari, the sime, or sword, in his bosom, and the 
severed hand gripping the handle. I could not bear the sight, 
so hauling up the stone which had served as an anchor to the other 
canoe, we made it fast to the murdered man and dropped him 
overboard, and down he went to the bottom, leaving nothing but 
a train of bubbles behind him. Alas! when our time comes, most 
of us like him leave nothing but bubbles behind, to show that we 
have been, and the bubbles soon burst. The hand of his murderer 
we threw into the stream, and I saw a young crocodile seize it as 
it was slowly sinking. The sword, of which the handle was ivory, 
inlaid with gold (evidently Arab work), I kept and used as a 
hunting-knife, and very useful it proved. 

Then, a man having been transferred to my canoe, we once 
more started on in very low spirits and not feeling at all comfort- 
able as to the future, but fondly hoping to fetch up at the ‘ High- 
lands’ station by night. To make matters worse, within an hour 
of sunrise it came on to rain in torrents, wetting us to the skin, 
and even necessitating the occasional baling of the canoes, and as 
the rain beat down the wind we could not use our sails, and had 
to get along as best we could with our paddles. 

At eleven o’clock we halted on an open piece of ground on 
the left bank of the river, and, the rain abating a little, managed 
to make a fire and catch and boil some fish. We did not dare 
to wander about to search for game. At two o’clock we got off 
again, taking a supply of boiled fish with us, and shortly after- 
wards the rain came on harder than ever. Also the river began 
to get exceedingly difficult to navigate on account of the nume- 
rous rocks, reaches of shallow water, and the increased force of the 
current; so that it soon became clear to us that we should not 
reach the Rev, Mackenzie’s hospitable roof that night—a prospect 
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that did not tend to enliven us. Toil as we would, we could not 
make more than an average of a mile an hour, and at five o’clock 
in the afternoon (by which time we were all utterly worn out) we 
reckoned that we were still quite ten miles below the station. 
This being so, we set to work to make the best arrangements we 
could for the night. After our recent experience, we simply did 
not dare to land, more especially as the banks of the Tana were 
here clothed with dense bush that would have given cover to five 
thousand Masai, and at first I thought that we were going to have 
another night of it in the canoes. Fortunately, however, we 
espied a little rocky islet, not more than fifteen yards or so square, 
situated nearly in the middle of the river. For this we paddled, 
and, making fast the canoes, landed and made ourselves as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit, which was very uncom- 
fortable indeed. As for the weather, it continued to be simply 
vile, the rain coming down in sheets till we were chilled to the 
marrow, and utterly preventing us from lighting a fire. There 
was, however, one consoling circumstance about this rain; our 
Askari declared that nothing would induce the Masai to make an 
attack in it, as they intensely disliked moving about in the wet, 
perhaps, as Good suggested, because they hate the idea of wash- 
ing. We ate some insipid and sodden cold fish—that is, with the 
exception of Umslopogaas, who, like most Zulus, cannot bear fish— 
and took a pull of brandy, of which we fortunately had a few 
bottles left, and then commenced what, with one exception—-when 
we same three white men nearly perished of cold on the snow of 
Sheba’s Breast in the course of our journey to Kukuanaland—was, 
I think, the most trying night I ever experienced. It seemed 
absolutely endless, and once or twice I feared that two of the Askari 
would have died of the wet, cold, and exposure. Indeed, had it 
not been for timely doses of brandy I am sure that they would 
have died, for no African people can stand much exposure, which 
first paralyses and then kills them. I could see that even that 
iron old warrior Umslopogaas felt it keenly ; though, in strange 
contrast to the Wakwafis, who groaned and bemoaned their fate 
unceasingly, he never uttered a single complaint. To make 
matters worse, about one in the morning we again heard the owl’s 
ominous hooting, and had at once to prepare ourselves for another 
attack; though, if it had been attempted, I do not think that 
we could have offered a very effective resistance. But either the 
owl was a real one this time, or else the Masai were them- 
selves too miserable to think of offensive operations, which, indeed, 
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they rarely, if ever, undertake in bush veldt. Atany rate, we saw 
nothing of them. 

At last the dawn came gliding across the water, wrapped in 
wreaths of ghostly mist, and, with the daylight, the rain ceased ; 
and then, oh joy! out came the glorious sun, sucking up the 
mists and warming the chill air. Benumbed, and utterly exhausted, 
we dragged ourselves to our feet, and went and stood in the bright 
rays, and were thankful for them, I can quite understand how 
it is that primitive people become sun worshippers, especially if 
their conditions of life render them liable to exposure. 

In half an hour more we were once again making fair progress 
with the help of a good wind. Our spirits had returned with the 
sunshine, and we were ready to laugh at difficulties and dangers 
that had been almost crushing on the previous day. 

And so we went on cheerily till about eleven o’clock. Just as 
we were thinking of halting as usual, to rest and try to shoot 
something to eat, a sudden bend in the river brought us in sight 
of a substantial-looking European house with a verandah round 
it, splendidly situated upon a hill, and surrounded by a high 
stone wall with a ditch on the outer side. Right against and 
overshadowing the house was an enormous pine, the top of which 
we had seen through a glass for the last two days, but of course 
without knowing that it marked the site of the mission station. 
I was the first to see the house, and could not restrain myself 
from giving a hearty cheer, in which the others, including the 
natives, joined lustily. There was no thought of halting now. 
On we laboured, for, unfortunately, though the house seemed 
quite near, it was still a long way off by river, until at last, by 
one o'clock, we found ourselves at the bottom of the slope on 
which the building stood. Running the canoes to the bank, we 
disembarked, and were just hauling them up on to the shore, when 
we perceived three figures, dressed in ordinary English-looking 
clothes, hurrying down through a grove of trees to meet us. 

‘A gentleman, a lady, and a little girl,’ ejaculated Good, after 
surveying the trio through his eyeglass, ‘ walking in a civilised 
fashion, through a civilised garden, to meet us in this place. 
Hang me, if this isn’t the most curious thing we have seen yet.’ 

Good was right: it certainly did seem odd and out of place— 
more like a scene out of a dream or an Italian opera than a real 
tangible fact ; and the sense of unreality was not lessened when 
we heard ourselves addressed in good broad Scotch, which, how- 

ever, I cannot reproduce. 
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‘How do you do, sirs,’ said Mr. Mackenzie, a grey-haired, 
angular man, with a kindly face and red cheeks; ‘I hope I see you 
very well. My natives told me an hour ago they spied two 
canoes with white men in them coming up the river; so we have 
just come down to meet you.’ 

‘ And it is very glad that we are to see a white face again, let me 
tell you,’ put in the lady—a charming and refined-looking person. 

We took off our hats in acknowledgment, and proceeded to 
introduce ourselves. 

‘ And now,’ said Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ you must all be hungry and 
weary ; so come on, gentlemen, come on, and right glad we are 
to see you. The last white who visited us was Alphonse—you 
will see Alphonse presently—and that was a year ago.’ 

Meanwhile. we had been walking up the slope of the hill, 
the lower portion of which was fenced off, sometimes with quince 
fences and sometimes with rough stone walls, into Kaffir gardens, 
just now full of crops of mealies, pumpkins, potatoes, &c. In 
the corners of these gardens were groups of neat mushroom- 
shaped huts, occupied by Mr. Mackenzie’s mission natives, whose 
women and children came pouring out to meet us as we walked. 
Through the centre of the gardens ran the roadway up which 
we were walking. It was bordered on each side by a line of 
orange-trees, which, although they had only been planted ten 
years, had in the lovely climate of the uplands below Mt. 
Kenia, the base of which is about 5,000 feet above the coast line 
level, already grown to imposing proportions, and were positively 
laden with golden fruit. After a stiffish climb of a quarter of a mile 
or so—for the hill-side was steep—we came to a splendid quince 
fence, also covered with fruit, which enclosed, Mr. Mackenzie told 
us, a space of about four acres of ground that comprised his 
private garden, house, church, and outbuildings, and, indeed, the 
whole hill-top. And what a garden it was! I have always loved 
a good garden, and I could have thrown up my hands for joy 
when I saw Mr. Mackenzie’s. First there were rows upon rows 
of standard European fruit-trees, all grafted; for on the top of 
this hill the climate was so temperate that very nearly all the 
English vegetables, trees, and flowers flourished luxuriantly, even 
including several varieties of the apple, which, generally speaking, 
runs to wood in a warm climate and obstinately declines to fruit. 
Then there were strawberries and tomatoes (such tomatoes !), and 


melons and cucumbers, and, indeed, every sort of vegetable and 
fruit. 
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‘ Well, you have something like a garden!’ I said, overpowered 
with admiration not untouched by envy. 

‘Yes,’ answered the missionary, ‘it is a very good garden, 
and has well repaid my labour; but it is the climate that I have 
to thank. If you stick a peach-stone into the ground it will bear 
fruit the fourth year, and a rose-cutting will bloom in a year. 
It is a lovely clime.’ 

Just then we came to a ditch about ten feet wide, and full of 
water, on the other side of which was a loop-holed stone wall 
eight feet high, and with sharp flints plentifully set in mortar 
on the coping. 

‘ There,’ said Mr. Mackenzie, pointing to the ditch and wall, 
‘this is my magnum opus; at least, this and the church, which 
is the other side of the house. It took me and twenty natives 
two years to dig the ditch and build the wall, but I never felt 
safe till it was done; and now I can defy all the savages in 
Africa, for the spring that fills the ditch is inside the wall, and 
bubbles out at the top of the hill winter and summer alike, and 
I always keep a store of four months’ provisions in the house.’ 

Crossing over a plank and through a very narrow opening in 
the wall, we entered into what Mrs. Mackenzie called her domain 
—namely, the flower garden, the beauty of which it is really 
beyond my power to describe. Ido not think I ever saw such 
roses, gardenias, or camellias (all reared from seeds or cuttings 
sent from England); and there was also a patch given up to a 
collection of bulbous roots mostly collected by Miss Flossie, 
Mr. Mackenzie’s little daughter, from the surrounding country, 
some of which were surpassingly beautiful. In the middle of 
this garden, and exactly opposite the verandah, a beautiful fountain 
of clear water bubbled up from the ground, and fell into a stone- 
-work basin which had been carefully built to receive it, whence 
the overflow found its way by means of a drain to the moat round 
the outer wall, this moat in its turn serving as a reservoir, 
whence an unfailing supply of water was available to irrigate all 
the gardens below. The house itself, a massively built single- 
storied building, was roofed with slabs of stone, and had a hand- 
some verandah in front. It was built on three sides of a square, 
the fourth side being taken up by the kitchens, which stood 
separate from the house—a very good plan in a hot country. In 
the centre of this square thus formed was, perhaps, the most 
remarkable object that we had yet seen in this charming place, 
and that was a single tree of the conifer tribe, varieties of which 
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grow freely on the highlands of this part of Africa. This splendid 
tree, which Mr. Mackenzie informed us was a landmark for fifty 
miles round, and which we had ourselves seen for the last forty 
miles of our journey, must have been nearly three hundred feet 
in height, the trunk measuring about sixteen feet in diameter at 
a yard from the ground. For some seventy feet it rose a 
beautiful tapering brown pillar without a single branch, but at 
‘that height splendid dark green boughs, which, looked at from 
below, had the appearance of gigantic fern-leaves, sprang out 
‘horizontally from the trunk, projecting right over the house and 
flower-garden, to both of which they furnished a grateful propor- 
tion of shade, without—being so high up—offering any impedi- 
ment to the passage of light and air. 

‘ What a beautiful tree!’ exclaimed Sir Henry. 

‘Yes, you are right; it is a beautiful tree. There is not 
another like it in all the country round, that I know of,’ 
answered Mr. Mackenzie. ‘I call it my watch tower. As you see, 
I have a rope ladder fixed to the lowest bough ; and if I want to 
see anything that is going on within fifteen miles or so, all I have 
to do is to run up it with a spyglass. But you must be hungry, 
and I am sure the dinner is cooked. Come in, my friends; it is 
but a rough place, but well enough for these savage parts; and I 
can tell you what we have got—a French cook.’ And he led the 
way on to the verandah. 

As I was following him, and wondering what on earth he 
could mean by this, there suddenly appeared, through the door 
that opened on to the verandah from the house, a dapper little 
man, dressed in a neat blue cotton suit, and shoes made of 
tanned hide, and remarkable for a bustling air and most enor- 
mous black moustachios, shaped into an upward curve, and 
coming to a point for all the world like a pair of buffalo- 
horns. 

‘Madame bids me for to say that dinnar is sarved. Messieurs, 
my compliments ;’ then suddenly perceiving Umslopogaas, who 
was loitering along after us and playing with his battle-axe, he 
threw up his hands in astonishment. * Ah, mais quel homme!’ 
he ejaculated in French, ‘ quel sauvage affreux! Take but note 
of his huge choppare and the great pit in his head.’ 

‘Ay,’ said Mr. Mackenzie; ‘what are you talking about, 
Alphonse ?’ 

‘ Talking about !’ replied the little Frenchman, his eyes still 

fixed upon Umslopogaas, whose general appearance seemed to 
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fascinate him; ‘why I talk of him’—and he rudely pointed— 
‘of ce monsieur noir.’ 

At this everybody began to laugh, and Umslopogaas, per- 
ceiving that he was the object of remark, frowned ferociously, for 
he had a most lordly dislike of anything like a personal liberty. 

‘ Parblew!’ said Alphonse, ‘he is angered—he makes the 
grimaces. I like not his air. I vanish.’ And he did with con- 
siderable rapidity. 

Mr. Mackenzie joined heartily in the shout of laughter which 
we indulged in. ‘He is a queer character—Alphonse,’ he said. 
‘ By-and-by I will tell you his history; in the meanwhile let us 
try his cooking.’ 

‘Might I ask,’ said Sir Henry, after we had eaten a most 
excellent dinner, ‘how you came to have a French cook in these 
wilds ?’ 

‘Oh,’ answered Mrs. Mackenzie, ‘ he arrived here of his own 
accord about a year ago, and asked to be taken into our service. 
He had got into some trouble in France, and fled to Zanzibar, 
where he found an application had been made by the French 
Government for his extradition. Whereupon he rushed off up- 
country, and fell in, when nearly starved, with our caravan of 
men, who were bringing us our annual supply of goods, and was 
brought on here. You should get him to tell you the story.’ 

When dinner was over we lit our pipes, and Sir Henry 
proceeded to give our host a description of our journey up here, 
over which he looked very grave. 

‘It is evident to me,’ he said, ‘that those rascally Masai are 
following you, and I am very thankful that you have reached 
this house in safety. I do not think that they will dare to attack 
you here. It is unfortunate, though, that nearly all my men 
have gone down to the coast with ivory and goods. There are 
two hundred of them in the caravan, and the consequence is that 
I have not more than twenty men available for defensive pur- 
poses in case they should attack us. But, still, I will just give 
a few orders ;’ and, calling a black man who was loitering about 
outside in the garden, he went to the window, and addressed him 
in a Swahili dialect. The man listened, and then saluted and 
departed. 

‘I am sure I devoutly hope that we shall bring no such 
calamity upon you,’ said I, anxiously, when he had taken his seat 
again. ‘ Rather than bring those bloodthirsty villains about your 
ears, we will move on and take our chance.’ 
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‘You will do nothing of the sort. If the Masai come they 
come, and there is an end on it; and I think we can give them a 
pretty warm greeting. I would not show any man the door for 
all the Masai in the world.’ 

‘That reminds me,’ I said, ‘the Consul at Lamu told me 
that he had had a letter from you, in which you said that a man 
had arrived here who reported that he had come across a white 
people in the interior. Do you think that there was any truth 
in his story? I ask, because I have once or twice in my life 
heard rumours from natives who have come down from the far 
north of the existence of such a race.’ 

Mr. Mackenzie, by way of answer, went out of the room and 
returned, bringing with him a most curious sword. It was long, 
and all the blade, which was very thick and heavy, was to within 
a quarter of an inch of the cutting edge worked into an ornamental 
pattern exactly as we work soft wood with a fretsaw, the steel, 
however, being invariably pierced in such a way as not to interfere 
with the strength of the sword. This in itself was sufficiently 
curious, but what was still more so was that all the edges of the 
hollow spaces cut through the substance of the blade were most 
beautifully inlaid with gold, which was in some way that I cannot 
understand welded on to the steel.! 

‘There,’ said Mr. Mackenzie, ‘did you ever see a sword like 
that ?’ 

We all examined it and shook our heads. 

‘Well, I have got it to show you, because this is what the 
man who said he had seen the white people brought with him, 
and because it does more or less give an air of truth to what I 
should otherwise have set down asa lie. Look here; I will tell 
you all that I know about the matter, which is not much. One 
afternoon, just before sundown, I was sitting on the verandah, 
when a poor, miserable, starved-looking man came limping up 
and squatted down before me. I asked him where he came from 
and what he wanted, and thereon he plunged into a long rambling 
narrative about how he belonged to a tribe far in the north, and 
how his tribe was destroyed by another tribe, and he with a few 
other survivors driven still further north past a lake named Laga. 
Thence, it appears, he made his way to another lake that lay up in 
the mountains, “a lake without a bottom” he called it, and here 


1 Since I saw the above I have examined hundreds of these swords, but have 
never been able to discover how the gold plates were inlaid in the fretwork. The 


armourers who make them jn Zu-vendis bind themselves by oath not to reveal 
the secret.—A, Q. 
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his wife and brother died of an infectious sickness—probably 
smallpox —whereon the people drove him out of their villages into 
the wilderness, where he wandered miserably over mountains for 
ten days, after which he got into dense thorn forest, and was one 
day found there by some white men who were hunting, and who 
took him to a place where all the people were white and lived in 
stone houses. Here he remained a week shut up in a house, till 
one night a man with a white beard, whom he understood to be a 
“ medicine-man,” came and inspected him, after which he was led 
off and taken through the thorn forest to the confines of the 
wilderness, and given food and this sword (at least so he said), 
and turned loose.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Sir Henry, who had been listening with breathless 
interest, ‘and what did he do then ?’ 

‘Oh! he seems, according to his account, to have gone 
through sufferings and hardships innumerable, and to have lived 
for weeks on roots and berries, and such things as he could catch 
and kill. But somehow he did live, and at last by slow degrees 
made his way south and reached this place. What the details of 
his journey were I never learnt, for I told him to return on the 
morrow, bidding one of my headmen look after him for the night. 
The headman took him away, but the poor man had the itch so 
badly that the headman’s wife would not have him in the hut 
for fear of catching it, so he was given a blanket and told to sleep 
outside. As it happened, we had a lion hanging about here just 
then, and most unhappily he winded this unfortunate wanderer, 
and, springing on him, bit his head right off without the people 
in the hut knowing anything about it, and there was an end of 
him and his story about the white people; and whether or no 
there is any truth in it is more than I can tell you. What do 
you think, Mr. Quatermain ?’ 

I shook my head, and answered, ‘I don’t know. There are so 
many queer things hidden away in the heart of this great 
continent that I should be sorry to assert that there was no truth 
in it. Anyhow, we mean to try and find out. We intend to journey 
to Lekakisera, and thence, if we live to get so far, to this Lake 
Laga; and, if there are any white people beyond, we will do our 
best to find them.’ 

‘You are very venturesome people,’ said Mr, Mackenzie, with 
a smile, and the subject dropped. 


(To be continued.) 
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Lineoln College, Oxford, Thirty Years Ago. 


T the Lincoln College dinner, held in St. James’s Hall in 
1882, which assumed very much the character of a farewel 
dinner to the sub-rector on his election to the presidentship of - 
C.C.C., the guest of the evening alluded to his first connection 
with Lincoln in some such terms as these: ‘ Nearly thirty years 
ago, when I first came to Lincoln, there were not more than thirty 
men in college; but.it would have been difficult to find any body 
of thirty young men, of whom so many afterwards became dis- 
tinguished.’ He then specified Mr. John Morley, of political, and 
still more, of literary renown ; Mr. J. Cotter Morison, the brilliant 
writer of the Life of S. Bernard, and of those two gems, ‘ Gibbon,’ 
and ‘ Macaulay,’ in the ‘ English Men of Letters’ series ; Sir Lewis 
Cave, the eminent judge; Dr. Stokoe, preacher at Gray’s Inn, 
and head master of King’s College School; Mr. F. E. Thompson, 
the very popular and successful master at Marlborough College, 
and writer of an excellent Greek syntax; Mr. C. J. Abbey, joint 
author of ‘The English Church in the Eighteenth Century,’ and 
another. The list might have been still further extended if the 
professor had included, not only those who had actually become 
distinguished, but also those who, by their university achieve- 
ments, or by their after-career, certainly proved themselves worthy 
of distinction. Seven men, however, out of thirty, who have made 
for themselves a name in the intellectual world, is surely an ex- 
traordinarily large proportion ; and it would be too presumptuous 
and invidious a task to attempt to select others out of the 
number. 

Since the professor spoke, the Lincoln College of thirty years 
ago has come prominently before the public in connection with 
the memoirs of its late distinguished rector, Mark Pattison. The 
reminiscences, therefore, of one who was a resident undergraduate 
at the time, and knew intimately all the men mentioned above, 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. 


My first impressions, when I came into residence at Lincoln 
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College in the spring of 1854, were certainly that I had come 
among a set of men of great intellectual activity. I had come 
(though not immediately) from a very distinguished school, then 
almost at the height of its distinction. But I felt that I had 
passed from contact with the boyish to contact with the manly 
mind. The topics of conversation, instead of being, ‘ Who was 
going to win this cricket match?’ ‘Who was going to carry off 
that prize?’ were questions of wide general interest, which were 
discussed with more than the confidence of experienced men of 
the world. The jokes were not of the staple schoolboy type, but, 
as I thought them then, brilliant witticisms. In point of mere 
scholarship, the boys I had left were superior to the ‘ men’ I had 
come among ; but, in other respects, it was a change from rawness 
to maturity, not to say precocity, which filled my youthful mind 
with awe. The success of Lincoln in the University examinations 
was not a fair criterion of the intellect of the college. Of the 
men whom Professor Fowler mentioned, only one took a First in 
the Final Schools; but it is no derogation to the value of a first 
class to say that seven first-class men taken at haphazard would 
hardly show such a measure of intellectual success as these men 
subsequently attained. Lincoln did fairly well, but only fairly 
well, in the Honour Schools. It seldom carried off—few of its 
members ever attempted to carry off—any of the great University 
prizes. We had not many men from the great public schools; 
and from a purely intellectual point of view, this was, perhaps, 
not altogether a misfortune. Socially it would doubtless have 
been an advantage if we had had a larger sprinkling of the public 
school element. But the public schools live very much ina 
world of their own, and carry it with them wherever they go. 
We, at Lincoln, prided ourselves upon being cosmopolitan. Per- 
haps some of us, absurd young donkeys that we were, thought 
that we had a soul above prizes and honours. At any rate, we 
were by no means disposed to limit our reading, our interest, and 
our conversation, to the subjects marked out for us in the Uni- 
versity curriculum. There is a tradition—I will not vouch for 
the truth of it—that one of the most brilliant of our number, 
having failed, in his examination for his degree, to answer question 
after question in Greek and Roman history, said to the examiner, 
‘Sir, I have studied the philosophy of history; but I really could 
not burden my mind with the trivial and mendacious details of 
Herodotus and Livy.’ It is needless to say what the fate of that 
gentleman was. German philosophy, gathered probably from the 
82 
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pages of Carlyle, Imperial and University politics, English poetry 
and the fine arts, theology to a small extent—but only, I think, 
to a small extent—were the subjects of discussion. Mr. Ruskin 
was, even thirty years ago, our guide in art; the ‘Stones of 
Venice’ and ‘ Modern Painters’ were constantly quoted; we were 
staunch Pre-Raphaelites. In poetry we were enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Tennyson, and would walk up and down ‘The Grove ’ 
spouting his verses for hours together. Our matter-of-fact friends 
did not always appreciate the performance. I was once interrupted 
in the midst of declaiming: 


‘O! my cousin, shallow-hearted ! O, my Amy, mine no more!’ 


and so forth, by the exclamation of a friend who knew my be- 
longings, ‘ Why, I thought you had only one cousin, and they call 
her Mary, not Amy ; and she’s only a bairn ;’ he thought in his 
innocence I was laying claim to a distinction (for it is always a 
distinction to a young man to have an affair of the heart) to 
which I had no right. On another occasion I was trying to im- 
press upon a prosaic friend the dreamy beauty of ‘ The Two 
Voices,’ and was reading it in the most solemn and sonorous tone ; 
when, after much yawning and fidgeting, he exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
it’s just like a sermon!’ It might have been, but it was not, 
the same man who once, when we were discussing, on high trans- 
cendental grounds, whether the celibate or the married life was the 
higher state for a clergyman, brought us down from the clouds 
by remarking, ‘ Well, I don’t know about all that; but I think 
poor curates ought not to marry, when they can’t afford to keep a 
wife !’ 

There was, of course, a muscular set and an intellectual set 
at Lincoln, but their limits were not very markedly defined. The 
exclusively muscular set did not trouble themselves about poetry, 
philosophy, and art ; but some of the intellectual set, on principle, 
affected athletics. As philosophers, we agreed with Plato, that 
‘ gymnastic,’ no less than ‘ music’ (in the Greek sense of the term), 
formed part of the education of the perfect man. And so, with 
some, ‘ Maclaren’s,’ then in its infancy, was a favourite resort. 
Stokoe was captain of the college boat; F. E. Thompson and 
myself were devoted to all sorts of athletic amusements—as philo- 
sophers. We thought that boxing was a capital thing to clear 
the head; so we procured boxing gloves and pounded away at one 
another between lectures, greatly to the edification, no doubt, of 
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the gentleman who had rooms below us. Often, of a summer 
morning, have we plunged together for a swim in the Isis at 
‘Parson’s Pleasure’; often have we shot the rapids in a light 
skiff on the Cherwell ; almost every creek about Oxford has been 
explored by us in our ‘dingys’; and once, having made a rash 
resolution to circumnavigate Binsey, we stuck ignominiously, 
boats and all, ina hedge. It was all done in the spirit of the 
philosopher ; but the philosopher is but a man in armour after 
all; and it must be owned that we were not philosophically in- 
different to the winning of prizes. Thompson was an uncommonly 
useful man in a boat at any time, but he was more useful when 
he was pulling for a pewter than when he was only pulling for 
glory; and I remember being most unphilosophically exultant 
when I carried off in one day no less than five pewters. 

The most characteristic institution of the intellectual set at 
Lincoln was the Debating Society, which was founded in my time. 
John Morley was one of our most brilliant, effective, and constant 
speakers. The Lincoln Debating Society may, I think, claim the 
merit of developing the speaking powers of the present Justice 
Cave. At any rate, I, and I think I may add the rest of bis 
fellow collegians, had no idea that he had these gifts to so re- 
markable an extent until the Society brought them before our 
notice. I remember one speech of his in particular; some 
unlucky out-college man (we admitted outsiders) ventured to 
depreciate Tennyson’s poetry, and was answered by Cave in a 
completely annihilating speech. The only collision I remember 
between the muscular and the intellectual sets was in connection 
with this Debating Society. Thompson was elected president, 
and myself vice-president ; but the election did not pass without 
opposition. One of the purely intellectual set remarked after it 
was over, ‘It was the vavtixos dydos which carried you.’ There 
was certainly some reason in the opposition; for there were 
several far more efficient debaters than we were; but, having 
been elected, we felt bound to make up for our deficiencies, by 
being scrupulously regular in our attendance. One evening 
there happened to be special meetings both of the Debating 
Society and the Boat Club, of which I was the captain, and 
Thompson, I think, the secretary. We were, therefore, due in 
both places; but net being endowed with the qualities of Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird, we could not manage this; and so selected 
the Debating meeting. When we were in the midst of the 
debate, a party of stalwart young athletes made a rush at the 
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room to carry us off by force; how the matter ended I cannot 
recollect. 

Among the pleasant reminiscences of my undergraduate days 
must certainly be placed my connection with the college tutors. 
The earlier part was the time which Mark Pattison has so feel- 
ingly described in his memoirs, the time when he had just been 
disappointed of the rectorship and was dragging on a weary 
existence as a sort of tutor, without any heart in his work. At 
least, so he tells us in effect in his memoirs; but I cannot say 
that I discovered it. Ihave a vivid recollection of the pains he took 
with the little work I did for him; he inspired me with a feeling 
of awe which I never lost up to the time of his death, but I certainly 
cannot complain of any want of interest on his part. His great 
excellence as a tutor appeared to me to be the effectual way in 
which he made a pupil realise his own ignorance and the vast field 
of knowledge which lay before him. He could do this without 
using many words. For instance, I had once to write an essay 
for Pattison, and, as this was an unusual thing, I determined to turn 
out an extra-superfine production; so I used all the longest words 
I could think of, aired the most profound sentiments, and pro- 
duced, I have no doubt, a farrago of vapid and pretentious twaddle, 
though at that time I was not a little proud of my performance. 
Pattison rea it carefully through, turning over page after page 
without uttering a single word. When he had quite finished it, 
he stared at me with that stony glare through his spectacles 
which all his pupils will well remember, but still uttered not a 
word. Had my stupendous performance taken away his breath ? 
Was he lost in admiration of its merits? Was it so faultless that 
it was impossible for even so keen a critic to pick a hole in it ? 
At last the pause became so embarrassing that I felt I must 
break it at all hazards. ‘I am afraid, sir,’ I said (though I did not 
think), ‘that it is very bad.’ He simply replied, ‘ Very,’ and 
handed the now hateful document back to me. I left the room 
a sadder and, I trust, a wiser man, consigned my lucubrations to 
the flames, and have never since attempted to write in the high- 
falutin’ style. 

One term Thompson and I had only one lecture with Pattison, 
and that at an unusual hour for lectures. The consequence was 
that we twice forgot to attend. Whereupon he sent for us and 
gave us such a ‘lecture,’ in a slightly different sense of the term, 
as made us feel utterly contemptible in our own eyes. He did not 
take the line of rebuking us for our carelessness, but dwelt rather 
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upon the intellectual feebleness which such carelessness implied. 
‘He could scarcely conceive it possible for a human intellect to be 
in so disordered a state as to forget such a duty.’ In fact he so 
worked upon our intellectual amour propre that, to prevent a 
recurrence of such a catastrophe, which would have made us appear 
both to him and ourselves in the light of absolute idiots, we imme- 
diately set up a placard with the magic word PAT in huge capital 
letters, to act as a sort of flapper to our treacherous memories. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that Pattison was a mere 
bookworm. Slightingly as he speaks of athletics (what delightfully 
incisive expressions those are of his, ‘I cannot take an interest 
in their kicking-matches ;’ ‘ they are mere barbarians of the arena’) 
he was something of an athlete himself. In my time he enjoyed 
a game at racquets, was a keen fisherman, a persevering skater, 
and took a true Yorkshireman’s interest in a horse. I once 
received a well-deserved snub from him for assuming that he was 
thinking only of reading. ‘ Where are you going to this Easter 
Vacation?’ he said to me at one of his rather formidable tea~ 
parties. ‘I was thinking of going to Pangbourne; it is a good 
place for reading, sir, is it not?’ ‘Oh! I didn’t mean that,’ he 
said testily, and at once turned on his heel. He knew as well as 
I did, young hypocrite as I was, that I had no intention of 
reading wherever I went. 

But it was the generation immediately before mine (all of 
whom, however, I knew intimately) who were Pattison’s pupils in 
his palmy days; from them we used to hear enthusiastic accounts 
of ‘Old Pat’s’ powers. In that contest for the rectorship which 
forms so painful an episode in his memoirs, the sympathy of the 
undergraduates was strongly with Pattison. A song used to be 
sung on this subject inmy time. It was a sort of parody on ‘ Lord 
Lovel,’ and commenced 


Mark Pattison stood at the chapel gate. 


The writer, I fancy, was Branson, pleasantest and wittiest of men, 
now, alas! passed away. He was an admirable song writer. One 
of his compositions, in particular, 1 remember. It was the time 
when there was a panic in the outer world (and therefore also in 
the little world of Lincoln, for we entered with a keen zest into 
all matters of public interest), caused by the claim of the Pope 
to confer episcopal titles derived from English cities and towns 
upon his own ecclesiastics, and especially by the appointment of 
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Cardizal Wiseman as Archbishop of Westminster.! Branson 
turned the matter into a song which he used to sing with great 
éclat at our ‘wines’ and suppers. It began: 


Pope Pius the Ninth with his triple crown, 
That impudent old Pretender ; 


and the chorus, which every one sang to the tune he knew best, 
Tan 
So here we go, High Church and Low, 
The Romish Church must rise, man ; 
And the man to manage the business best 
Is Nicholas, Cardinal Wiseman. 


Our ‘ Mods’ tutor was Octavius Ogle, whose keen appreciation of 
the beauties of the great classical writers, especially of the poets, 
has of late been vividly brought before me by some admirable 
paraphrases of passages in Homer which have appeared in the 
Spectator, with his signature. But the tutor to whom the men 
of my generation owe the greatest debt of gratitude was unques- 
tionably the present President of C.C.C. No words of mine can 
adequately express the immense pains, the deep interest, the un- 
failing patience, the hearty geniality he showed in his dealings 
with us. He was one of the first to break through the barriers 
which used to stand between the undergraduate and the don. 
He treated us as friends and equals rather than as pupils and 
inferiors, and yet he never lost his dignity or power of command. 
We were familiar with him, yet never took a liberty with him. 
‘Please drop the Mr. and call me Fowler, except in lecture,’ 
he once said to me; and he thoroughly knew how to keep up 
the distinction here implied. Many a delightful expedition 
with him, both in the neighbourhood of Oxford and further 
afield, is vividly present in my raind; and, as he was an ex- 
perienced, intelligent, and observant traveller, I learnt as 
much from him in our excursions as I did at his lectures, 
which is saying much. When the time of our relationship 
as tutor and pupil was ending he gave me a souvenir, which 
I cherish among my most valued treasures, with the following 
inscription, which I venture, without, I trust, offence to him, here 
to transcribe:—‘ John Henry Overton, in memory of many very 
happy hours. From one who, in esteeming him as a pupil, has 
learned to love him asa friend, and who hopes that though the one 


1 This took place some years earlier, but the excitement which it caused had 
not died away thirty years ago, 
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relation has now nearly closed, the other may last and grow through 
life. Last day of Lectures, Easter Term, 1857.’ Nearly thirty 
years have elapsed since these words were written, but I am 
thankful to say that the hope expressed in them has been literally 
fulfilled ; he is as dear a friend to the grey-headed man as he was 
to the fresh youth; and it was with strangely mingled sensations 
of intense satisfaction and gentle melancholy, as thoughts of the 
distant past came crowding upon me, that I received the informa- 
tion that, by his express wish, I was to be the proposer of his 
health at the farewell dinner to which I referred at the commence- 
ment of this paper. 

As I have determined, by a severe exercise of self-denial, only 
to touch upon those Lincoln luminaries whom Professor Fowler 
specified, I trust those distinguished gentlemen will not be offended 
if I venture to recall a few more of my recollections of them. 
Morison was then, a3 now, an admirable conversationalist, and 
always took a leading part in our semi-philosophical, semi-baccha- 
nalian gatherings. He had lived much in France, and had 
acquired something of the brilliant tone of the French salons. 
He had seen more of the world than most of us, and had learned 
to turn what he had seen to good account. A really good talker 
is much more rare than a good speaker or a good writer, and, in 
these days of hurry, is rarer than ever. I have only met one or 
two in the course of my life; but Morison was assuredly one of 
the few. John Morley was then an ardent disciple of Carlyle, and a 
singularly bright and genial fellow. The first time that I was 
impressed with the great versatility of his intellectual powers 
was on the occasion of a college party, at which two genuine 
specimens of the British farmer were present. Who they were, 
and how they got there, I have not the least idea; but the incon- 
gruity of their presence invested them with the sort of interest 
which Sydney Smith’s fly in amber possessed, and I could not help 
gazing at them with a kind of fascination. Morley was sitting 
between the two, and the contrast between their stolid, bucolic 
faces and the markedly intellectual expression of his, was most 
striking. He kept up an animated conversation with them all 
the evening, but I was not near enough to hear what it was all 
about. 

It is a pity that there are no ingenious persons, to fore- 
cast who will be the eminent men of the future, which would 
enable their contemporaries to treasure up recollections of them 
in their youth, One feels this when one tries to conjure up 
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the memories of the past in connexion with a gentleman who 
has made for himself so distinguished a name both in literature 
and politics as Mr. John Morley has done. But it is a far ery 
from 1886 to 1856, and after thirty years one’s reminiscences 
are apt to be rather hazy. On one point, however, I am quite 
clear; and, as will be seen from what is said below respecting 
another of my contemporaries at Lincoln, Mr. John Wylie, it 
is necessary to state it distinctly. Owing to circumstances into 
which it is not needful to enter, Mr. John Morley did not win the 
University distinction to which his abilities and attainments 
unquestionably entitled him. But it must not be for one moment 
supposed that his University failed to appreciate his talents. Long 
before he had become the famous man he is now, I have heard his 
college tutor, Professor Fowler, express the very high opinion he 
entertained of his talents, and the regret he felt that he had been 
prevented from doing himself justice inthe schools. Mr. Morley’s 
brother-undergraduates undoubtedly took the same view of him; 
as an illustration of which I may take my own case. About 
twenty years ago, when I was first fired with the ambition of doing 
something in literature, the very first thing I did was to consult 
my old friend, John Morley, on the subject, because I thought him 
the most competent man I knew to give advice. Of course we 
differed widely on many all-important subjects; but this difference 
only accentuates the high opinion I must have had of his literary 
ability, when I asked, and, what is much rarer, tried to follow his 
advice. The pains he took, and the kind interest he showed in 
the matter, I shall ever remember with the greatest gratitude. I 
sent him two of my lucubrations, one on a social subject, the other 
on the Greek Tragedians, and asked him to criticise them freely. 
Public men are, to some extent, public property; he will not 
therefore, I trust, consider it a breach of confidence if I venture 
to record, for the benefit of young littératewrs, some of the 
excellent counsel he gave me. ‘I have read,’ he says, ‘your two 
MSS. with attention. The social essay is on an excellently chosen 
subject, and the treatment is a marked improvement on the 
earlier pieces you sent me. [From this it appears that I had con- 
sulted him before.] Many things a hundred times less good find 
their way into print every week. But it is still marked with a 
certain stiffness of phraseology ; with too much straightness of 
division ; above all with too much of the “ we” and “ this article.” 
In the good essay all should be easy, free, unrestrained, non- 
didactic, I should say, honestly, that with a very little practice 
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indeed you would be quite up to the mark of this sort of essay; 
only write with an unconsciousness that you are before the public. 
Don’t be afraid of being grave, but steer wide of hardness or stiff- 
ness. A touch of gravity is necessary to give point to your 
humour. The essay on Euripides is good, but I think it isa little 
too much from the modern point of view; and, moreover, you go 
over too much ground. The right way, I suspect, of handling an 
old subject of this sort is to make one or at most a couple of reflec- 
tions suggested by this or that side of the poet, and then to work 
them out in detail. It will perhaps be a year or two before you 
attain freedom enough to attain anything like regular facility in 
literary production. But by no means give up the notion of essay- 
writing as a thing to be practised é« mapépyou.—Pardon the 
pedagogue.’ On looking over the yellow, time-worn papers, I see 
how true his comments were; and if I have to any extent over- 
come the defects he speaks of, I have to thank Mr. John Morley 
for the victory. 

Cave I remember chiefly as an excellent whist-player. Perhaps 
the same powers of keen observation and adroit resource which 
are necessary for that noblest of games stood him in stead when 
the eminent counsel and embryo judge was winning the admiration 
and envy of less successful members of the bar. Stokoe was the 
possessor of a rich, deep bass voice, which was frequently called 
into exercise at our parties. I wonder whether the grave Doctor 
of Divinity has forgotten 


If ever I should marry, it would be with the lass 
Whose breath is as sweet as the dew upon the grass, 
Teeth as white as ivory, eyes as bright, 

Bright as the stars on a fair frosty night. 


(Chorus). Oh! could I find such a lassie as this ! 
Oh! could I find such a lassie as this! 
I would boldly step up to her, 
I would flatter, I would woo her, 
I would take her by the hand and salute her with a kiss. 


In connection with Stokoe’s singing I may mention a point which 
is, no doubt, not peculiar to Lincoln College. In this selfish world 
one rarely finds such a generous rivalry as one does in the compe- 
tition of fresh young minds for university honours, such hearty 
rejoicing at other men’s success, such genuine sympathy with other 
men’s failure. I shall never forget the thrill of horror, the 
grave faces, the bated breath, with which the news was passed 
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down the College Hall at dinner-time that one of our number, 
from whom we had expected great things, was plucked! 
And, on the other hand, I never heard a more genuine cheer than 
that which burst spontaneously from an assembled supper-party 
when Stokoe, who had just taken his First, was singing his famous 
song, ‘The Thorough-bred Oxford Man,’ and came to the words 


And the honours of a double 
Have crowned all the toil and trouble 
Of the thorough-bred Oxford man ! 


Thompson was our great authority on Shakespeare, and a man 
generally respected, not only for his athletic prowess, but also for 
his singularly blameless character. Abbey was Pattison’s favourite 
pupil, and fully justified the high opinion which that keen and 
correct judge of intellectual power entertained of him by carrying 
off no less than three great university prizes, any one of which is, 
as every Oxford man knows, no inconsiderable feather in any 
man’s cap. 

Though I restrict myself to Professor Fowler’s list in regard 
to the living, this restriction need not apply to the dead; and 
alas! many of my contemporaries passed away before they had 
time to win for themselves a name in the world. Foremost 
among these I place John Wylie. At the time when Professor 
Fowler came among us, Wylie had just been allured from Lincoln 
to the more refined circle of Trinity ; but we always counted him 
as one of us, and he was frequently within the walls of Lincoln. He 
came to us from Cheltenham, which was at that time sending up 
to the University a large number of exceptionally able men ;—the 
present rector of Lincoln, then a scholar of Balliol, was one. 
Wylie was one of the earliest of the ‘competition Wallahs,’ and 
proved himself one of the most brilliant and successful of the 
many brilliant men whom the Indian Civil Service attracted when 
it was first thrown open to competition. He was in every way 
cut out for such a career; for he was not only a man of scholarly 
instincts and tastes, but he had also abundance of ‘ savoir faire,’ a 
pleasing appearance, and agreeable manners. He was, I believe, 
the originator of those two pithy phrases, ‘ Masterly Inactivity’ 
and ‘ Mischievous Activity,’ which were the titles of two very able 
and striking articles on Indian subjects which he wrote for the 
Fortnightly Review, then edited by his friend and fellow col- 
legian, John Morley. He made for himself a great reputation in 
India, and would, no doybt, have risen to the highest honours there 
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had he not beén prematurely cut off. After his death, a leading 
article appeared in one of the London journals on his extraordinary 
promise, in which it was rather unfairly stated that his great, 
powers had not been appreciated at Oxford. The fact is, he left 
Oxford for India before he had finished his university course ; but 
during the two years he was with us he won two open scholarships 
and a First Class in Classical Moderations. It is difficult to see 
what more Oxford could have done to show its appreciation of 
him-; and so far as his undergraduate contemporaries were con- 
cerned, I can vouch for it that no man was more highly thought 
of. Never did I hear Demosthenes construed as Wylie could 
construe it; in fact, we all considered him, while he was with us, 
our best man. Among other clever Lincoln men who ought to 
have made a name for themselves, if they had been spared, was 
Wormald—Robert Bownas Wormald according to his sponsors— 
‘Tommy’ Wormald according to his Lincoln contemporaries, 
Tommy being the diminutive of ‘ Uncle Tom,’ a name which was 
given him from his supposed resemblance to the hero of the most 
popular novel of the day. Poor ‘Tommy’ was the wildest and 
wittiest of men, always supposed to be in trouble with his 
creditors, though I think there was never anything very formidable 
in his debts, but that the subject was only one of good-natured chaff, 
I mention it because it reminds me of one of his witty letters. 
One term he was staying down to read, and he wrote to a friend, 
‘If any of my suffering creditors inquire after me, tell them that 
I have been appointed billiard-marker to the king of Timbuctoo; 
that I am on my way to Africa, and that I am ready to forget and 
forgive everything.’ Among his other accomplishments, Wormald 
was the best chess-player in the university. Two of the most 
ready and fluent speakers at our Debating Society have also passed 
away: J. H. McCheane, afterwards a respected clergyman at 
Leeds, and W. Baird, the champion of the Church party at Lin- 
coln, who loved to wage a rather unequal combat in debate with 
John Morley upon the subject. 

One of the most pleasing features of my connection with the 
Lincoln of thirty years ago is, that I have never lost touch with 
my old friends there. With Fowler I have already said that my 
intimacy is as close and affectionate as ever. With Pattison I 
used to communicate until his last illness. One of the first 
reviews on ‘ The English Church in the Eighteenth Century ’ came 
to me addressed in his well-known hand-writing. I do not think 
he wrote the review; but none but an author can appreciate the 
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thoughtful kindness of a brother-author in sending it, for such an 
one alone knows with what trembling anxiety a young writer looks 
for the first expression of public opinion upon his performance ; 
in time one gets rather hardened to criticism. One of the kindest 
letters I received on my appointment to Epworth was again in the 
well-known hand-writing, but it was so shaky that I feared it 
augured the end. The contents, however, were as characteristic of 
the writer as ever. He expressed two wishes; one, that I should 
find at the rectory a room large enough to contain my books, 
which he knew to be numerous and valuable; the other that I 
should not find the parish so large that I should be prevented 
from working. He meant not parish work, but literary work ; 
and it was eminently characteristic of Pattison to regard ‘ work’ 
and ‘ literary work’as synonymous. With Morison and Thompson 
I am still on terms both of visiting and correspondence. From 
John Morley I have received several valuable literary hints; and 
from Cave and Stokoe more than one kind message. With Abbey 
my connection has, of course, been the closest of all, owing to our 
literary partnership, in which there has never been a single hitch. 
That partnership, by the way, was suggested by Fowler, and thus 
is, in more ways than one, connected with Lincoln College. 

Some say that a man’s school-days are the happiest days of his 
life; but in my experience, school life compared with undergra- 
duate life ‘is as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.’ 
My happiest associations are connected with Lincoin College, Oxford. 
Of course there is a mixture of melancholy in the retrospect as 
one looks back through the long vista of thirty years, and there is 
an inclination to sigh— 
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Eheu ! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Oh ! for the years that are lost to me, lost to me! 


But it is better, if one only can, to adopt the sentiment of the 
sweet old song, which I quote from memory, and therefore 
perhaps inaccurately— 


Do ye think of the days that are gone, Robin, 
As ye sit by your fire at night ? 

Did ye gather them up as they faded fast, 
Like leaves with an early blight ? 


I think of the days that are gone, Jeannie ; 
They are dear to my heart as then ; 

But the brightest that ever arose on me, 
I have never wished back again ! 


J. H. Overton, 




















The Ship of Dreams. 


Wee silent lies the sleeping town 
In its profoundest rest, 

There is a ship comes sailing down 
Upon the River’s breast. 


Wide-winged as that enchanted swan, 
She saileth through the night, 

And purple grows the gloom upon 
The magic of her flight. 


The barque she bears no mortal name, 
No crew of mortal mould, 

Ulysses’ ship of song and flame, 
Of cedar wood and gold! 


She is the ship that Turner knew 
On the enchanted seas, 

She floats far isles of music through, 
And isles of memories. 


And she is mystically fraught 
With dreams remembered long, 
That drift on all the tides of thought 
And all the seas of song. 


She hath Ulysses by her helm, 
As in the olden time; 

This ship of a diviner realm, 

And of a fairer clime. 



















THE SHIP OF DREAMS. 


THE SHIP OF DEATU. 


When silent lies the sleeping town 
Unknown to human ken, 

Another ship goes sailing down, 
Bearing the souls of Men. 





She is the ship of shadowy mist, 
Of mist and mournful grey, 

There is no gloom of amethyst 
About her pallid way. 


As silent as that dim ship came 
She steals into the dark. 

She is no ship of mortal name, 
But an eternal barque ! 


Her deck is thronged with shadows wan, 
She will not pause or stay, 

So speedily she bears them on, 

All on an unknown way. 





But sometimes when the dusky tide 
Hath filled the widening stream, 

That wan and shadowy ship will glide 

By the ship of song and dream. 


Whereon the watchers dimly know 
A terror in the dark, 

A pallor; but a fading glow 

Flushes the shadowy barque! 


May KENDALL. 











T wm: 
A SKETCH. 


I. 


AGGED, starving, his thin face blue and pinched with the 
cold, he stood, offering his matches to the unheeding, hur- 
rying passers-by. It had been bitterly cold all day, and all day 
he had trudged the streets, trying in vain to make a copper or 
two wherewith to buy a meal and pay for a shelter this bitter 
night. Homeless and friendless he stood there, claiming no home 
but the workhouse, calling none friend but the terrier trembling 
at his heels. 

An earnest little face he had, stamped with that look of 
patience which is born only of suffering bravely endured. The 
clear-cut features were sharpened by cold and hunger, the blue 
eyes piteous in their glance as he scanned the faces of the moving 
throng. He shivered every now and then as the keen wind swept 
round the corner, blowing aside his fluttering rags, and making 
the gaslight flicker in the lamps; but his voice was cheerful as 
he bent down to speak to the dog cowering at his feet. 

‘Cold, Smut ?’ 

Smut pressed a little closer to the boy’s side, giving a mono- 
syllabic wag of his tail in answer to his master’s words. 

The slow minutes passed, and each moment the boy’s hunger 
and weariness increased. 

‘°Tain’t o’ no usé, Smut,’ he said at length, in a tone of 
dejection ; ‘ we sha’n’t sell to-night. *Tis too windy fur the swells 
to smoke, and when ’tis so cold they won’t unbutton their coats 
fur to take out a penny.’ 

The dog’s tail drooped dejectedly, and he heaved a long sigh 
as he looked up questioningly into his master’s face. 

‘ Keep up yer pecker, ole man,’ continued the boy, with forced 
cheeriness. ‘ We'll do better to-morrer, and we’ve spent a windy 
night on Blackfriars Bridge afore now.’ 
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As he dragged himself wearily along the brightly-lighted 


Strand, he paused for a moment outside a confectioner’s window. 
Flattening his face against the glass, he gazed hungrily at the 
roast beef and turkey and-plum-pudding so temptingly displayed 
within. Through the grating from the kitchen below came 
savoury odours which filled the boy with longing, and the dog 
with restless excitement. They had eaten nothing since the 
morning, and in this fasting condition a night on Blackfriars 
Bridge was not a cheering prospect. 

Two ladies walking quickly up the street were struck by the 
pathetic little figure. The brilliant light from the shop window 
fell full upon the small, pinched face and eager blue eyes, upon 
the untidy shoek of reddish hair, and the fluttering rags. The look 
of hunger was unmistakable, and it moved the elder lady to pity. 

‘Stop him for a moment, Edith; I must get him something 
to eat,’ she said, hastily entering the shop. 

The pretty, fair-haired girl laid her hand on the boy’s shoulder 
as he slowly turned away from the window. 

‘You are hungry?’ she questioned, closely examining the 
intense little face upturned to hers. 

He nodded emphatically, looking up with wondering eyes at 
this beautiful, low-voiced lady, whose cold, sweet tones seemed so 
full of tenderness to him. 

‘You are often hungry?’ she continued. 

‘’Most always,’ he answered laconically. 

‘Well, here’s a penny for you, and my friend will bring you 
out something to eat in a minute.’ 

The boy was too much surprised to answer, but his sharp eyes 
were full of gratitude as he awkwardly touched his cap. 

‘Should you like to earn threepence to-morrow morning ?’ 
she asked, still regarding the boy with eager interest. 

‘ Raather !’ he answered quickly. ‘ There ain’t many things 
as I wouldn’t do fur thripence.’ 

‘Do you know where Suffolk Street is ?’ 

‘Second turning to yer right,’ he said promptly. 

‘I live at the fifth house on the left-hand side as you go 
down,’ she said slowly. ‘Can you remember that ?’ 

He nodded again, his face bright with intelligence as he fol- 
lowed her directions. 

‘ T'll remember.’ 

‘Come at eleven o’clock,’ she said, ‘and ask for Miss Munro. 
I am going to make a picture of you—send you to the Grosvenor 
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if you are a success. If you are a good boy you shall have three- 
pence a day until the picture is finished.’ 

At this moment the other lady came out of the shop with a 
parcel in her hand. 

‘Here is something to eat, my boy,’ she said, in a comfort- 
able, motherly way. ‘Take it home and have a good meal, Now, 
Edith, if you are ready.’ 

He watched them silently till they passed out of sight, his 
eyes round with astonishment. 

‘Here’s a go!’ he murmured, as he turned away from the 
brightly-lighted window. ‘Thripence a day—why, I shall make 
my fortun’! Come, Smut, we'll find a doorstep and eat our 
supper. Oh, here’s a go!’ 

Turning down a by-street, they soon found a sheltered door- 
step, on which they seated themselves. Smut pressed close to 
his master’s side, eagerly sniffing at the parcel which the boy pro- 
ceeded to open with fingers trembling with excitement. 

‘Beef, roast beef! Ain’t we in luck, Smut? And hot ’taters 
and bread! Oh, Smut, ain’t she a stunner, and no mistake ?’ 

The food was consumed in rapturous silence, while the icy wind 
swept by, unregarded by the happy pair in their sheltered corner. 

‘No nasty Bridge for ws, Smut; she give me a penny, and 
we'll sleep in a jolly warm room to-night,’ said the boy presently, 
holding out the greasy paper for the dog to lick. ‘My eye! ain’t 
we in luck? Thripence a day, Smut, that comes to one-and-sixa 
week, Oh, sha’n’t we be rich?’ 

Smut thumped his short tail loudly in response, and pushed 
his cold nose affectionately against his master’s cheek. 

‘Thripence a day if I’m a good boy,’ he went on reflectively. 
‘But, Smut, I ain’t a good boy. I swear at the chaps when they 
call me “ Carrots,” and I lick em when they say you're a ugly 
brute. Good boys don’t fight and swear. If she finds out as I ain’t 
good, I s’pose she won’t make a pictur’ o’ me no more—she'll 
stop the thripence a day. But she sha’n’t find out,ole man. I'll 
tell her I’ma pious chap as goes to the Sunday school. Gentlefolks 
think a deal o’ they, Smut. Ain’t they green, just ?’ 

At eleven o’clock next morning, he was admitted into the 
house in Suffolk Street by a neat maid-servant, who eyed him 
suspiciously as she curtly told him to follow her upstairs. He 
was shown into a large, barely-furnished room at the top of the 
house, where he found his friend of the previous night seated 
before an easel. 

Ta 
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‘ Ah, there you are,’ she said carelessly; ‘and your little dog, 
too. Whatis his name?’ 

‘Smut.’ 

‘Smut? But he isn’t black.’ 

‘ He’s been washed,’ explained the boy. ‘He was awful black 
when I seed him first; that’s why I called him Smut. But he 
don’t mind, bless you. He’s got the temper of a angel.’ 

‘How was it he was so black when you bought him?’ she 
asked indifferently. ‘He is white now.’ 

‘Didn't buy him,’ he said; ‘I fought fur him. "Twas like 
this. When I was a little un, I seed two chaps with a pup they 
was agoin’to drown. They’d left him to starve in a coal-hole, 
but he wouldn’t die, and so they were agoin’ to drown him.’ 

‘And you fought them ?’ questioned the girl. ‘That was very 
brave of you.’ 

‘There was nothing brave ’bout it,’ he said hastily. ‘I dared 
’em to fight, one after t’ other, and I licked ’em both. That’s 
how I come to have Smut.’ 

‘ He ought to feel grateful to you,’ she said. ‘ Now, will you 
stand on that platform, and turn towards the window ?—That’s 
right. Now, lean forward a little, just as you were when I saw 
you looking in at the shop last night.—That’s capital. Stand 
just like that and keep as still as you can.’ 

For some minutes she worked silently, while the boy stood 
perfectly still, scarcely daring to move an eyelash. 

‘I think we may talk a little now,’ she said at length; ‘ but 
dcn’t move your head when you speak.’ 

‘Right you are,’ he returned, fixing his eyes steadily on thé 
patch of murky sky visible through the window. 

‘What are you called?’ she asked, standing back from the 
canvas and regarding her work critically. 

‘Tim,’ he answered briefly. 

* And what is your other name ?’ 

‘ Ain’t got no other,’ he said. ‘I’m just Tim.’ 

‘ Well, what is your father called?’ she suggested a little 
impatiently. 

‘Ain’t got no father; ain’t got nobody but Smut.’ 

‘Have you lost your parents long ?’ she said, with no touch of 
pity in the clear, low voice. 

‘Didn’t lose em; never had none,’ he returned indifferently. 

‘“’spect I grow’d,”’ murmured the girl, suppressing a smile. 


‘But you are such a little boy to be alone in the world. Where 
do yo live ?’ 
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‘Streets, most times,’ he said. ‘Summer months we sleep 
out o’ doors, Smut and me. But winter time we get a penny 
lodgin’ when we’re in luck.’ 

‘ And when you are not in luck ?’ 

‘ Then we sleep on Blackfriars Bridge or the ’Bankment. The 
Bridge is warmest. There you can get a corner out o’ the wind 
if you go early, before the best seats are took. On the ’Bankment 
‘tis fit to freeze yer marrer.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you feel happier in the Workhouse ?’ she asked 
carelessly, standing back once more to catch the general effect. 

‘Should be better off most like,’ he returned quietly. ‘ But 
there ain’t no place fur dogs in the "Ouse, and Smut and me ain’t 
agoin’ to part.’ 

‘Do you ever go to church ?’ questioned the girl, after a 
pause, fearing that he would grow restless if he did not talk. 

‘Constant,’ said the boy, unblushingly ; ‘and we go to Sunday 
school reg’lar, Smut and me.’ 

‘Smut, too?’ she asked absently. 

‘ Leastways, Smut waits fur me outside,’ he said hastily. ‘Oh, 
we're right down pious chaps, we are.’ 

‘There, I have done for this morning,’ she said presently, 
rising from her stool. ‘Here is your money. I would give you 
more if I could afford it; but I am poor, like you. Can you come 
at the same time to-morrow ?’ 

‘Right you are,’ he said, pocketing the pence slowly. 


‘Then I shall expect you at eleven. Good-bye— good-bye, 
Smut.’ 


II. 


Edith Munro had a vivid recollection of Tim as she had 
beheld him in the Strand three weeks ago. The scene had im- 
pressed itself on her mind. The busy street, the flickering lamp- 
light, the slender figure of the boy as he had stood with his face 
pressed close against the glass, looking with longing eyes into the 
brightly-lighted shop. But the picture had appealed to her 
imagination without in any way touching her heart; she had 
regarded the pathetic little figure as a possible ‘ subject,’ but no 
tenderer feeling had moved her. 

Tim posed as model in the Suffolk Street studio for some hours 
every day, and the painting was beginning to look life-like under 
the artist’s skilful fingers. Encouraged by her careless questioning, 
the boy poured forth the whole of his pitiful history, unconscious 
that his words fell on inattentive ears. Nothing was hidden 
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from her. His poverty, his loneliness, his passionate love for 
Smut, all were laid bare before the girl, whose interest in him was 
purely selfish, whose questions were prompted solely by the desire 
to keep him quiet. Tim, however, was happily ignorant of her 
indifference, and her apparent sweetness awakened in him a 
devotion which filled his hungry little soul with enthusiasm. He 
thought of her as one far removed from the rest of the world—as 
a being free from every taint of evil. A sense of his own un- 
worthiness took possession of him, and weighed heavily on his 
loving heart. He had told her that he was a good boy—that he 
went regularly to church and Sunday-school, and the remem- 
brance of this had become unbearable to him. 

As he walked slowly down Suffolk Street one morning, a mighty 
resolve formed itself in his mind. He ran upstairs hurriedly, 
fearing that his courage might forsake him if he gave himself time 
for thought, and his first feeling on finding the room unoccupied 
was one of disappointment. Smut curled himself up in his usual 
corner near the window, and Tim stationed himself before the 
easel, looking bitterly at the ragged figure which met his gaze. 

‘You a good boy!’ he said, regarding the painting con- 
temptuously. ‘ You look like it, don’t you? Your little game’s 
*pout done, ole man; you'll soon see the last of her.’ 

He took his place quietly when she came in, his heart beating 
heavily under his ragged jacket as he gazed out silently upon the 
patch of grey sky. The unusual silence struck the girl, and she 
regarded him with something akin to interest as he stood there 
with the light falling upon his rigid little face. 

‘What makes you so quiet to-day, Tim? Has Smut been a 
bad dog ?’ 

‘No, it ain’t Smut,’ returned the boy drearily. ‘It’s me that’s 
been bad.’ 

‘Why, what have you done?’ she asked, her eyes growing 
warm with amusement. 

‘*Twas the very first day I come here,’ he said, in the same 
dreary tones, never removing his gaze from the window. ‘I told 
you a crammer; I said as how I went to church and to Sunday- 
school.’ 

‘And it was not true?’ she questioned lightly. 

‘Never been inside a church—cept to warm myself,’ he 
answered doggedly. ‘Never been to Sunday-school in all my 
born days.’ 

‘What made you tell such a story?’ she enquired, the ludi- 
crous side of the scene alone striking her, 
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‘Wanted you to think I was a good chap,’ he returned in a 
low, shamed voice. ‘ You said you’d give me thripence a day if I 
was a good boy.’ 

‘ And why do you tell me about it now?’ she asked curiously. 
‘Is it because you know that I cannot finish the picture without 

ou?’ 
‘ ‘No, it ain’t!’ he answered roughly, looking round from the 
window for the first time, 

‘Why, then?’ 

‘Don’t know ’xackly, but it ain’t that,’ he said more quietly. 

‘Don’t you know that it is very naughty to tell stories ?’ she 
questioned, with an uncomfortable sense that some rebuke was 
required of her. 

‘ S’pose so,’ he answered humbly. 

‘Well, we'll say no more about it,’ she said vaguely. ‘ But 
don’t do it again.’ 

When Tim entered the studio next day he found Miss Munro 
sitting before her easel, looking pale and languid. 

‘I shall not want you this morning,’ she said wearily. ‘I am 
not well enough to paint to-day.’ 

‘You look awful white,’ said the boy gently. 

‘You can come to-morrow, as usual,’ she continued in the same 
subdued tone. ‘I daresay I shall be fit for work to-morrow.’ 

‘ Hope you'll feel better soon,’ he said, as he awkwardly moved 
away. 

He walked slowly down the street and along the Embankment, 
his dog trotting close at his heels. A thin, grey mist hung over 
the river, veiling the opposite shore from view. As he looked 
thoughtfully across the stretch of water, his eyes absently followed 
a boat as it silently became visible out of the mist, and as silently 
melted away into it once more. Smut jumped up upon the wall 
presently, and sat there, looking down gravely into the gloomy 
water. Tim patted the dog with an absent air, and when he 
spoke his voice was low and sad. 

‘She said as how she was poor that first night,’ he whispered 
brokenly, ‘and I’ve never given it a thought! She lays out 
thripence a day on that pictur’ ’cos she’s agoin’ to sell it. Just 
like me and my matches, only her money takes longer coming in.’ 

Smut was quick to read the sadness in his master’s tone, and 
he pressed his head close against the ragged jacket with an 
inarticulate murmur of sympathy. 

‘ You're sorry, ain’t you, ole chap?’ continued the boy wist- 
fully. ‘You love her too, don’t you?’ 
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Smut wagged his tail unenthusiastically. It was his private 
belief that his master overrated Miss Munro’s charms. 

‘She’s hard up,’ said Tim, after a pause. ‘She’s awful hard 
up, Smut. She ain’t got no money to buy any breakfast—that’s 
why she looked so white. And we had bread and hot coffee!’ he 
ended, with a sob. . 

For some minutes he was silent, his eyes wide and miserable 
as they rested on the grey stretch of water; but his face cleared 
presently, and a smile parted the small lips. 

‘I’ve got it!’ he cried triumphantly, raising his arms from 
the wall. ‘I'll tell her to-morrer. Come, Smut.’ 

It was with shy eagerness that Tim entered the studio next 
day. His little face was pale and pinched, for he had tasted no 
food that morning ; but his expression was one of entire happiness. 
In his hand he carried a parcel done up in a dingy piece of news- 
paper, and this he proceeded to lay timidly upon the girl’s lap. 

‘Why, what is it?’ she questioned, regarding the boy 
curiously from her high stool as she sat before the easel. ‘ It 
feels quite hot.’ 

‘ It’s—it’s taters,’ he said awkwardly. 

‘ Potatoes?’ she echoed in amazement. 

‘They’re—I brought ’em fur you,’ he explained, rubbing one 
thin leg against the other nervously. ‘ Most think roast ’taters 
prime !—I never touch ’em myself,’ he added hastily ; ‘no more 
does Smut. Come here, sir!’ as the dog snuffed longingly at the 
parcel still lying unopened on the girl’s lap. 

She looked helplessly from the parcel to the boy, and back at 
the parcel again, and then the room rang with her merry laugh. 

‘ Thank you,’ she said, as soon as she could speak. ‘ I—I will 
look at them presently. Will you put them in the fender—for 
the present ?’ 

Tim experienced a vague feeling of disappointment as he 
silently obeyed. He had hoped to have the pleasure of seeing 
her eat these potatoes for which he and Smut had gone breakfast- 
less this bitter morning, and her laughter had pained, without 
enlightening, him. He was almost glad when at length she told 
him that he might go, for he did not feel at ease in her presence 
to-day. 

‘Here is your money, she said. ‘It is sixpence this morning ; 
I forgot to pay you yesterday.’ 

‘Keep it,’ he said awkwardly. ‘ Keep it till I ask fur it. I 


don’t want thripence a day no longer. I'll ask fur it when I 
want it.’ 
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‘You want to save it up till it gets a big sum?’ she ques- 
tioned carelessly. ‘You are going to buy something with it ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he said eagerly ; ‘ that’s it. I’m agoin’ to buy something.’ 

‘Very well then, I will keep it for you safely,’ she returned, 
replacing the money in her purse. 

‘And I'll ask fur it when I want it,’ he repeated earnestly. 
‘You'll know as I don’t want it if I don’t ask fur it.’ 

Tim had never found it easy to pick up his scanty living, and 
the effort had been greater than ever of late. His small face 
regained its old, half-starved look as the days passed on, but he 
bore himself bravely in the presence of the girl for whom he was 
sacrificing so much, and she never noticed the change in him. 

She told him one morning that she should not need him after 
that week, for the finishing touches were now all that the painting 
required. He received the news in silence, and for the few 
remaining days went about sadly, treasuring up every careless 
word that she uttered. His affection for Smut, too, seemed to 
deepen as the week drew to its close, and it was with passionate 
misery that he talked to the dog as he washed him that Saturday 
morning. 

‘It ain’t ’cos I don’t love you, Smut,’ he said with a sob, 
* You know that, ole man, don’t you? And you won't forget me, 
will you, Smut ?—P’r’aps I shall see you in the street some day, 
ole chap.—I shall come and look at the ’ouse constant.’ 

His little face was pale and set as he entered the studio, and 
there was a strained look in the wide blue eyes as he took his 
place before the window. The light fell softly upon the ragged 
figure, upon the warm-tinted hair, the rigid features; and the 
girl sitting near at hand saw it all, and felt only an artistic 
pleasure in her model. His poverty, his wretchedness, were 
nothing to her; he had fulfilled the service she had required of 
him, and would pass for ever out of her life when he left her room 
to-day. 

‘ You said once as you felt lonesome at times,’ he said at last, 
his eyes fixed earnestly on the window. ; 

‘ Yes,’ she agreed carelessly. ‘ It is rather lonely up here.’ 

He was silent again, looking steadily at the little patch of sky 
visible above the roofs of the houses opposite. 

‘Smut’s a very good dog,’ he continued presently. ‘ He ain’t 
pertickler neither—anything as is agoin’ does for Smut; and he’s 
that patient when you're out o” luck!’ 

‘He seems an inoffensive little dog,’ she allowed, glancing at 
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the terrier as he lay under the window. ‘Why, how white he 
looks to-day !’ 

‘ Been washed,’ explained the boy briefly. ‘ He’s a handsome 
dog, is Smut—when he’s clean.’ 

‘ There, I think I have done with you now,’ she said after a 
long silence. ‘You have been a very good boy, Tim, and the 
picture is a great success.’ 

He descended from the platform slowly, and stood twisting 
his cap in his hands, while his lips twitched nervously. 

‘You can keep him, if you like,’ he said awkwardly. ‘ He’s 
very good company, Smut is.’ 

‘ Keep him ?’ she echoed carelessly. * But don’t you want him ?’ 

* No,’ he answered slowly.. ‘ I—I’m tired o’ Smut.’ 

‘In that case he can stay,’ she returned indifferently. ‘I 
daresay he will not be much trouble.’ 

‘ He ain’t a bit o’ trouble,’ said the boy wistfully. ‘ And he’s 
very affectionate.’ 

‘Well, he can stay,’ she said. ‘ And here’s your money, Tim; 
quite a large sum now, isn’t it ?’ 

‘I—I don’t want it,’ he returned hastily. ‘I said as how I'd 
ask fur it when I wanted it.’ 

‘But you are not coming any more, you know. I have finished 
with you now.’ 

‘I ain’t got no place to put it to,’ he said. ‘I’m sure to lose 
it if I take it away.’ 

‘Well, call for it when you want it,’ she suggested. ‘Then 
you can see Smut.’ 

‘Yes,’ he echoed with a strange smile; ‘then I shall see 
Smut.’ 

He took the dog in his arms and smoothed the rough, white 
coat with tender fingers. 

‘Smut knows as he’s got to stay,’ he said, placing the little 
creature on the floor. ‘I'll call fur the money when I want it.’ 

He stood in the doorway for a moment, taking a last, lingering 
look at the dog trembling in the corner—at the girl as she sat 
there, impatiently waiting for him to go, and then, with a short, 
dry sob, he went slowly down the steep staircase and out into the 
wintry street. 


B. A, Key, 
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The White Mountains. 


VHEY are not white: not the least bit of it: they are green 
below—such a luscious green as I have seldom if ever seen 
elsewhere ; while above, they look dark blue or purple in the dim 
distance, and sombre grey of a steely type when you come to 
examine their rugged boulder-strewn peaks at close quarters. 
Such at least we found them in July and August. No doubt to 
the early New Hampshire settlers, who gazed up at them from the 
semi-cultivated plain far off below, they showed white enough in 
all conscience, with their snowy coat, in December and January, 
or well on into the middle of April. I would not like to look 
upon them then ; so much lonely solitude and native inhospitality 
would strike cold upon one’s heart in the short grey days of 
American winter. 

We started from that handsomest and best-managed of earthly 
hotels, the Windsor at Montreal—a palace of the Demos—on our 
pleasant pilgrimage to the White Mountains. The manager of 
the Windsor himself, most courteous of men, and a brother-writer 
of scientific tastes, saw us down to Bonaventure Station, and put 
us safely into the drawing-room car on the South-Eastern Railway 
through to Portland. Moreover, he passed our goods and chattels 
easily for us through the American custom-house before we started. 
This latter point I venture to mention in the dignity of italics, 
because it seems to me the absolute high-water mark of inter- 
national comity in the nineteenth century. The St. Lawrence 
valley from end to end was made by nature (like the French 
Republic) one and indivisible ; but what God had joined together, 
man and his politics have ruthlessly and absurdly put asunder. 
Between Montreal and the White Mountains an impalpable line, 
running in imagination straight across country, makes this half 
of a field or grove lie in Canada, and hands over that half with 
incongruous strictness to Vermont or New Hampshire. Not even 
a fence or hedge in many places marks the distinction between 
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the two countries; unless you happen to carry a sextant in your 
waistcoat pocket, and settle the latitude with minute accuracy by 
direct observation, you can’t be certain as you take your walks 
abroad whether you are living at that moment under the juris- 
diction of her most sacred majesty Queen Victoria or enjoy the 
privileges of a free and independent American citizen. This 
practical absurdity stares one in the face all along the Canadian 
and American border. Everywhere inconvenient lines of demar- 
cation split up incongruously into two nationalities what is clearly 
one and the same natural country. However, the Canadians, 
being doomed to separation from the rest of America, have made 
the best of it, and have minimised the inevitable discomfort to 
travellers of the thrice abhorred custom-house system, by per- 
mitting the American customs officials to invade their territory, 
and to examine all baggage bound for the States before it leaves 
Montreal or Toronto. In other words, they allow a body of foreign 
agents permanently to occupy their own soil, and exercise in it a 
suvereign prerogative, for the sake of peace and quietness, and to 
the immense advantage of the travelling public. Thus, instead of 
stopping at the frontier station, as you have to do at Ventimiglia 
or Pontarlier, and having all your soiled linen tumbled out en 
route for public inspection, you get everything satisfactorily 
examined before starting, and proceed on your journey with an 
easy conscience. Until we attain the goal of annexation,' which 
isin my humble opinion the manifest destiny and only natural 
future of the Canadian Dominion, we may well be thankful for 
this unwonted relaxation of sovereign jealousy between neighbour- 
ing governments. 

From Montreal, over the great Victoria Bridge, with just a 
glimpse of the bubbling and seething Lachine Rapids to westward, 
the line runs on through Lower Canada—torture itself will never 
induce me to abandon that fine old historical name for the stupid 
and new-fangled ‘Province of Quebec’—to the swelling country 
on the Vermont border. The monotonous St. Lawrence plain 
gives way near Montreal to a broken hill region, of which the 
eponymous mountain of Mont Royal itself is but a last outlier, and 
these hills, in turn, form the subsiding buttresses of the twin 
range composing the Green and White Mountains. All North 
America, indeed (remarkable among continents for the sweet sim- 
plicity of its geographical and geological structure), has but two 
distinct mountain systems, one eastern and one western, between 
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which Jies the vast level basin of the Mississippi, with its tags, 
the prairie country, and the north-western grain-belt. The west- 
ernmost of these two systems, the backbone of the continent, 
bears throughout all its length the general name of the Rocky 
Mountains, though particular portions and lateral ranges have 
special titles like the Sierra Nevada, the Wahsatch, and the Sel- 
kirks. The easternmost system, far more ancient, but on that 
very account more wasted away and less imposing, starts as the 
Laurentian range in Canada; passes on into the States as the 
Green Mountains of Vermont, the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, and the New York Adirondacks; runs southward as 
the Catskills, the Hoosacks, and the Hudson Highlands ; reappears 
in Pennsylvania under its best-known general title as the Alle- 
ghanies; and finally subsides through the Black Mountains of 
Carolina and Georgia into the long flat peninsula and sandbanks 
of Florida. I apologise for the display of so much geographical 
learning; but English folk are sometimes weak-kneed in their 
American topography, and without some slight description of the 
general lay of the country around, it is impossible rightly to un- 
derstand the special peculiarities of the White Mountains. 

As we glided southward in our comfortable Pulman—the 
Americans do know the meaning of the word comfort—we got 
every moment deeper and deeper into the hill district, till some- 
where about the village of West Farnham we crossed the impalpable 
line aforesaid, and found ourselves, without knowing it, in a 
foreign country. Its foreignness was soon amply demonstrated 
to our exploring eyes by the increased air of life and wealth about 
the country towns; for a cruel wrong has been inflicted upon 
Canada in this matter by its own sons, through their sentimental 
attachment to the British throne, its crown and dignity. They 
have cut themselves off, politically and socially, from all the 
advantages which would naturally accrue to them through the 
influx of American capital and American energy into the Do- 
minion ; and the consequence is that while the Vermont villages 
bear in their neat white houses and busy factories every mark of 
rapid and solid progress, their Canadian counterparts, just across 
the border, consist for the most part of the rudest log or frame 
houses, in every variety of discomfort, squalor, dilapidation, and 
decay. The untoward accident which severed Canada—then 
wholly French—from the liberated colonies during the revolu- 
tionary war has inflicted upon her ever since a lasting Nemesis by 
introducing into the New World an element of political distinctness, 
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of false aristocracy, of Old World prejudice, and of decadent 
European class-feeling which ought never to have obtained a 
foothold anywhere in a fresh and unburdened young continent. 
Shortly after passing the border line we turned a corner in 
the -hills, now almost rising to the dignity of mountains, and 
burst suddenly upon the exquisite expanse of Lake Memphremagog. 
It makes a lovely episode in the Vermont uplands. Memphre- 
magog ranks, indeed, among the less known of American lakes ; 
but in my judgment it stands first of all for picturesqueness of 
scale and variety of scenery. The great lakes of the St. Lawrence 
chain—Ontario, Erie, Huron, and so forth—which alone enter 
into the stock tour of European visitors, are from the scenic point 
of view flat, stale, and unprofitable to the last degree. They 
occupy the centre of the even and level St. Lawrence basin ; their 
banks lie low, dull, monotonous, and uninteresting; their very 
vastness fails to impress the imagination, because it is the mere 
vastness of the sea on a smaller scale, and with less picturesque 
or lofty surroundings. Ontario, in fact, much resembles in size 
and aspect the German Ocean, and the view along its banks, from 
Hamilton to Kingston, closely counterfeits the view along the flat 
shore lands of Suffolk and Essex, about Aldeburgh or Clacton, with 
the addition of an occasional white cedar foreground. Even 
Champlain itself, beautiful as it is, and embowered all round in 
smiling hills or rugged mountains, errs, Yankee fashion, on the 
side of too great an area; one can hardly see both banks distinctly 
from the middle. Lake George, to be sure, is perfect in its way: 
a mountain tarn on a scale unknown in Europe, a Loch Katrine 
expanded almost to the size of Neuchatel, and studded with a 
hundred Ellen’s Isles of extraordinary beauty. But yet Lake 
George even fails to produce the same effect of calm loveliness as 
Memphremagog, a sheet of smooth liquid silver, girt round by 
fantastic peaks of every imaginable shape or outline, and cut up 
into exquisite bays and reaches by projecting headlands of un- 
usual grandeur. The railway runs for some miles together along 
the south-western shore, and affords passing glimpses of great 
beauty toward the high mountains of the northern or Canadian 
side. For of course the boundary line (as might be expected) 
bisects the lake across its narrow axis, producing an effect about 
as grotesque as if Bowness were a bit of England, but Ambleside 
and the upper half of Windermere generally were part and parcel 
of some foreign country. 
At Newport, the capital of the Memphremagog tourist region, 
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beautifully situated on the south end of the lake, we stop about 
one o'clock for luncheon. No hurry of rushing to a crowded 
buffet where haughty young ladies with cropped fringes and frizzy 
hair find themselves too deeply engaged in agreeable badinage 
with beer-absorbing young gentlemen in ulsters to have any 
leisure left for serving stale sandwiches to the unobtrusive and 
retiring middle-aged traveller. Opposite the station, the Mem- 
phremagog Hotel opens wide its hospitable arms to receive us in 
its spacious dining-room. Half an hour or more is allowed for the 
square meal. We enter, and find, as is usual in America, a 
plentiful table d’hdte already spread, and neat-handed Vermont 
Phyllises, self-respecting and well-mannered daughters of the 
great republic, waiting behind our chairs, without flurry or bustle, 
to take our orders and supply our necessities. Tea and coffee 
smoke already on the table; fish and joints are hissing loudly 
through the kitchen hatch. At such a hotel you can eat your 
luncheon in peace and comfort, sitting down at your ease at a 
good solid table, and undisturbed by that perpetual expectation of 
the warning bell which poisons digestion at a European refresh- 
ment room. All countries have their strong and weak points, 
and on the whole England, I will confess, is quite good enough 
for me; but they certainly order these things better in America. 
From Newport we ascend the valley of a mountain stream, 
choked with great baulks of timber from the forest around, but 
running through a lovely and wild country. Those logs that fill the 
little river were cut down on the slopes of the Green Mountains, 
here in Vermont, upon American territory, but they will go down 
through Memphremagog tothe St. Lawrence, of which our stream 
is an ultimate tributary, and so be exported finally from Quebec 
to Europe in British bottoms. More division of the naturally 
unified ; but I shall speak no further on that point in future, lest 
the reader should suspect me of being that worst and most in- 
sidious form of ecclesiast, a writer with a purpose. Half-way up 
the little river we pass a singularly beautiful and picturesque 
mountain lake—a mountain lake as big as Grasmere, and with 
steep wooded banks so richly endowed with crag and verdure that 
if it were in Europe a thousand artists would sketch it yearly, and 
ten thousand tourists would linger upon its shore. We wanted 
to know the name of this exquisite tarn, so I ventured to break 
the universal silence of our drawing-room car—American travellers, 
in spite of common opinion to the contrary, are even more re- 
served and reticent than English ones—and to ask the other 
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occupants of the Pulman whether they could give us its proper 
style and title. Not a soul on board (I speak American) had ever 
heard of it. I turned to the conductor, who passed it every day 
up and down on his journey. He had never asked what it might 
be called ; it was just a lake, one of these lakes you have always 
in the mountains. He knew nothing more upon the subject. I 
looked it up in Appleton’s Guide. Even the guide itself ignored 
it. So great is the wealth of scenery in America that Americans 
can afford to pass by without notice a sheet of water quite as 
beautiful as Bala Lake or Rydal Water, without ever so much as 
giving a name to it. 

But if I travel at this slow rate (American trains are in no 

hurry) we shall never get to the White Mountains. Let us loiter 
no more en route. Suffice it to say, then, that after a delightful 
journey through the Vermont hills and the first outliers of the 
New Hampshire district, we came full in sight of Mount 
Washington itself about four o’clock in the afternoon. For some 
time past all trace of civilisation in the country around had died 
away entirely; for the White Mountains consist of a purely 
woodland tract, practically uninhabited during the winter months, 
and untenanted even in summer save by the tourist public and 
the hotel or railway people who wait upon its conveniencé. It is 
this curious isolation that gives these sporadic and spasmodic 
American pleasure resorts so different an air from anything 
European. In Wales or Scotland the higher lands are laid out in 
sheepwalks, or regularly stocked with deer and grouse ; houses 
and barns, kirks and clachans, shepherds’ folds and keepers’ 
cottages, appear everywhere in the glens and valleys. In the 
Engadine or the Tyrol, smiling villages and Alpine pastures lie 
interspersed at every turn among the pine woods and the snow 
peaks. But in wild America all is wilderness, save the vast hotels 
that stand here and there at wide distances in their tiny clearings, 
like islands of civilisation in a boundless waste of primeval 
barbarism. So much is this the case, indeed, that some few 
years ago a forest fire swept through the valley just below the 
‘ Presidential Range’ of the White Mountains, and it was with 
difficulty that the great hotels themselves, in their ring of garden, 
were secured from the fierce onslaught of that blazing column. 

Fabyan’s is the first of these big hotels, a huge caravanserai of 
the true American type, standing bare and naked ina great open- 
ing of cleared ground (cleared for the sake of avoiding these very 
fire-risks), in full view of all the higher peaks of the New Hamp- 
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shire mountains. We had meant to stop there when we first 
planned our tour before leaving England ; but our steadfast friend, 
the manager of the Windsor, recommended us to go on to Craw- 
ford’s instead; and when we saw Fabyan’s with our own eyes, 
we recognised at once the practical wisdom of his recommendation. 
I had as lief stop at a railway junction as at Fabyan’s ; indeed, it 
is just a railway junction, with trains from everywhere passing in 
front of the doors every ten minutes or so, and with a constant 
flood of eager tourists, every man Jack of them carrying in his 
hand his black valise (the regulation luggage of the American 
traveller), for ever pouring in and out of its uneasy portals. 
Crawford’s lies but a few miles further on, in the gate of the 
Notch, as the chief pass through the mountains is picturesquely 
styled; and, though Mount Washington and the Presidential 
Peaks are hidden from it by a spur of the neighbouring hills, it 
looks out in front upon a pretty little lake, the head-waters of the 
Saco river, and stands surrounded by picturesque heights, like 
those that overhang the Holyhead Road at Bettws-y-coed, or 
those that tower above the profound gorge at Killiecrankie. Lest 
any man should suspect me of touting, I may add in confidence 
that all the hotels alike in the White Mountains are in the hands 
of a single firm of bold monopolists who have driven competitors 
clean out of the market, and now exploit the Presidential Range, 
with all its tourists, for their own sole use and benefit, The 
mountains are theirs, and all that in them is; so that from the 
purely commercial point of view it is quite indifferent to them 
whether any man goes to Fabyan’s, or Crawford’s, or the Summit, 
or Mount Pleasant, as fate or fancy carries. 

At Crawford’s, then, we pitched our headquarters, and found 
ourselves very comfortably ensconced in a hotel about as big as 
the Grand or the Métropole, but surrounded on every side by an 
utter jungle of primeval forest. A neat little railway station 
stands beside the hotel; otherwise, no other human habitation is 
anywhere in view, nor can you reach any without taking the train 
to Fabyan’s in one direction or to the Willey House below in the 
other. In front stretches a little lake and a small lawn; but just 
beyond, the mountains rise precipitously from the narrow glen, clad 
from top to bottom with magnificent woodland. Footpaths lead 
up several of the torrents, which are in character not unlike 
those at Dolgelly; though the woodland itself and its under- 
growth of vegetation are utterly dissimilar to anything that can 
be seen anywhere in Europe. Huge moss-clad trunks strew the 
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ground, each one lying just where it fell and mouldering away into 
deep black earth, on which maidenhair ferns and rich forest lilies 
flourish luxuriantly. Never, save in the West Indies, have I seen 
such a glorious native woodland flora. The foliage formed its 
chief attraction: large-leaved bush foliage, like that of a conserva- 
tory, but growing in wild luxuriance over crag and tree trunk, 
filling the niches of rock by the watercourses with its broad 
verdure, and carpeting the soil everywhere with an exquisite 
pattern of rich glossy green. It was indeed a sight to gladden 
a botanist’s eyes; and when one adds to it the deep blue berries 
of the clintonia lilies, the strange triangular flowers of the 
trilliums, the great bunches of Indian cucumber, and Solo- 
mon’s seals, and smilacinas, and rattlesnake plantain, I need 
hardly say that the undergrowth of woodland plants on the 
mountain side was almost tropical in its abundance and 
magnificence. 

Through this log-encumbered, moss-grown, lily-dappled forest, 
the mountain torrents course down in sheets of silvery foam from 
granite barrier into granite basin. On every side around Craw- 
ford’s, a few minutes’ walk up any one of the pretty little brooks 
that converge towards the valley would lead one at once to some 
unmarred and unsophisticated cataract. Gibb’s Falls lie on the 
east of the hotel, high up the flanks of a shoulder of Mount 
Washington itself. Beecher’s Falls, so called because the great 
New York sensational preacher is said to have taken an involun- 
tary dip in the basin at their feet, stand opposite on the slopes of 
Mount Lincoln. All are ‘lovelier than their names,’ for, indeed, 
local nomenclature is not the forte of the great free American 
people. By some admired mischance, they have christened all 
the highest peaks of these White Mountains after presidents or 
other distinguished American statesmen, displacing for the pur- 
pose the beautiful and characteristic old Indian names; so that 
now, instead of Chocorua and Ossipee, we get such obtrusive 
monsters as Mount Jefferson, Mount Adams, Mount Madison, and 
Mount Webster. It is for this reason that the main central massif 
of the White Mountains (to use the good and expressive French 
term for which we possess as yet no English equivalent) bears 
the singular title of the Presidential Range. 

Life at Crawford’s was amusing and varied. But it was very 
different from our English ideal of a country holiday. We 
solitude-loving Britons keep ourselves always on the look-out for’ 
a very retired and unhackneyed seaside place, a gap in the cliffs: 
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with a coastguard cottage and a single lodging-house, where we 
may commune with nature undisturbed to our heart’s content. 
But our American brother escaped from town loves rather a big 
hotel, on whose verandah he may sit and idly rock himself; and 
when he wants to commune, he communes rather with his 
intelligent and loquacious fellow-citizen. Nevertheless, it was 
good as change. Crawford’s supplied us with an excellent table, 
where our waiter was a young man from Amherst College, Massa- 
chusetts, who earned money during his summer vacation to keep 
him at Amherst through the winter session. A self-respecting, 
sharp, businesslike young man, indeed, that waiter, conscious of 
no degradation in the employment he accepted, and to our eyes 
thereby really making ‘ that and the action fine.’ Similarly, the 
waitresses were for the most part active and good-looking New 
England school teachers—the ‘ school-marms’ of fiction—picking 
up an honest livelihood during their long holiday in the mountain 
region. It gave them, besides wages, the advantages of occupa- 
tion, society, change of air, pretty scenery, and the off-chance of 
marrying an Amherst student. We got quite intimate with our 
own waiter, who would pause after dinner, napkin in hand, and 
discuss his studies with us in perfect good faith, showing not the 
slightest symptom of false shame or even timidity, but ingenuously 
interested in us as live specimens of the European university 
training. There was something noble and republican and deserv- 
ing of high esteem in it all; and yet somehow one regretted, on 
the other hand, that youths and maidens struggling upwards in 
such praiseworthy fashion towards a liberal education should have to 
struggle through such sordid and unbecoming surroundings. Our 
thoughts reverted involuntarily to Oriel quad and Magdalen 
cloisters, and we thanked God after all, in spite of everything, 
that we were born Englishmen. The position of waiter is a useful 
and meritorious one, but it lacks expansiveness. 

In the evening all Crawford’s (as we say tout Paris) as- 
sembled in the drawing-room for music and dancing. But here 
we noted that the dancers were mostly mere children, not adults, 
as I remember to have seen in hotels at Niagara or Fort William 
Henry on all my previous American visits. Whether this means 
that the American girl is growing with time more shy and 
retiring I do not know; I trust I may venture without rudeness 
to say I hope it does. At any rate, the American old maid, 
learned and cultured, was present in very astonishing force, and 
did not retire; on the contrary, she struck dismay into the timid 
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breasts of all our party by the bold and aggressive front she 
presented to the intrusive Britisher. What erudition! What 
versatility! © What research! What omniscience! She knows 
intuitively all about the ideas of Hegel and the Hittite inscrip- 
tions, the morphology of Limulus and the exact place in philo- 
logical classification of the Ostiak dialect of the Tungusian 
language. Such wisdom affrights the soul of the poor empirical 
Englishman, who is conscious to himself of having only received 
the ordinary university education, and of acquiring nothing by 
the light of nature without the aid of some slight cursory pre- 
liminary study. You know nought of Spinoza’s ethics, and are 
doubtful as to the precise date to be assigned to the Accadian 
invasion of Mesopotamia. You slink and cower before the face 
of a woman who can volubly discuss books she has never read, 
criticise pictures she has never seen, and quote languages of 
whose pronunciation and accent she is as entirely innocent as 
that well-known metaphorical personage, the babe unborn. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the omniscient old maids with their 
blue spectacles, and the eminent lawyers with their profound 
convictions, life at Crawford’s went on as a whole very pleasantly. 
The two great excursions are the run down the Notch, and the 
trip by a Rigi railway up to the summit of Mount Washington. 
The Notch may be taken as a very good specimen of a snowless 
mountain pass: a deep and narrow gorge or chasm between two 
opposite precipitous cliffs, which look, of course, as if they had 
been ‘rent asunder by some terrific convulsion of nature’ (quotation 
from all the guide-books), but have really, I need hardly say, 
been worn down to their present depth by the slow cutting action 
of the little stream that still feebly trickles down their centre. 
You can drive through the Notch in a White Mountain waggon, 
if you have a taste for dangerous and adventurous performances ; 
we did, and we felt at the finish much like the Yankee who went 
down a toboggan slide at the Montreal Carnival, and exclaimed 
at the end of his trip, ‘I wouldn’t have missed that for a hundred 
dollars!’ ‘Then try another one,’ suggested an enthusiastic 
Canadian friend. ‘I wouldn’t try another,’ answered the Yankee 
decisively, ‘ not for ten thousand.’ 

In fact, the roads of the White Mountains remain to this day 
in the same embryonic and proleptic condition as those of the 
Scotch Highlands before the wayfarer from southern shires had 
cause to bless the name of General Wade. They have been 
sketched or foreshadowed (I won’t say made) entirely for the 
benefit of the hotel guests, who form the sole population of the 
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mountain region ; and they run straight up and down hill, with 
wonderful ruts and marvellous ‘ butter-bowls’ sufficient to strike 
amazement and awe even into the triple-brass-bound breast of a 
South American mule-driver. Long waggons full of tourists dash 
madly along these rocky tracks, all agog like the Gilpin household, 
and often arrive at their journey’s end without experiencing any 
serious casualty. To say the truth, roads are practically unknown 
even in the civilised portions of America. The railway has preceded 
them, and so effectually checked their free development; whereas 
in Europe great engineering works like the Simplon and the 
Holyhead Road preceded and heralded the advent of the railway 
system. When one compares these rickety White Mountain 
tracks with the magnificent gradients of the Corniche or the 
St. Gothard, the easy drive over the Briinig, or Telford’s splendid 
highways through the Scotch Highlands, the difference is nothing 
less than grotesque. In America the towns are quite too civilised, 
but the country still remains one vast blank of almost untouched 
and primitive barbarism. 

A pleasanter way of seeing the Notch is to take the rail; for 
the Portland and Ogdensburg line runs right through the whole 
length of the pass, along a narrow ledge cut at a high elevation 
on the steep sloping and landslipping sides of Mount Willard and 
Mount Willey. Open-air ‘ observation cars,’ with neat wicker- 
work basket chairs, are attached to the train for this portion of 
its route; and the view down into the profound gorge below, 
with the Saco forming a lost silver thread in its very middle, is 
certainly most grand and impressive. It reminds one of Killie- 
crankie, and, in a less degree, of the Val d’Aosta. 

But the great trip from Crawford’s, as from all the other 
White Mountain hotels, is of course the excursion up Mount 
Washington. The actual summit does not rise so very high— 
only a little above 6,000 feet—but it ranks as the greatest eleva- 
tion in Eastern America this side the Rockies (bar some obscure 
and unvisited Carolinian hills), and Americans generally feel 
a paternal pride in its name and features. You go upina 
cog-wheel railway with a crooked staggering Rigi engine, all off 
the perpendicular when it comes to rest; and the track runs 
through wild forest, spanning endless gorges and torrents by the 
way on those light, impossible American trestles, which one feels 
sure can never bear the weight of the train, until one has crossed 
over themand seen them do it. The day we went up a forest 
fire had broken out on the slopes, and as we came down again 
the flames had almost reached one of the boldest among these 
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slender wooden viaducts, known, I think, by the suggestive name 
of Jacob’s Ladder. A gang of workmen, armed with axes-and 
hatchets, were eagerly fighting fire with fire, cutting down and 
burning all the trees immediately around the base of the trestle, 
in the difficult endeavour to clear a space around it before the 
onward march of the flames had reached the neighbourhood of 
the actual woodwork. Smoke and blaze seemed almost to en- 
velop us as we passed through; but the trestle appeared not one 
penny the worse, nor did we hear the next day that any repairs 
had been rendered necessary by the damage due to fire. 

Slight as is the elevation of Mount Washington, it rises quite 
high enough in the rigorous climate of New Hampshire to carry 
one successively through several distinct climatic zones, as one 
mounts, and to bring one at last to the limit of trees before 
arriving at the actual summit. As we went up, though it was full 
July, we found the Canadian spring flowers one by one returning 
to us. We could measure our height first by trilliums, then by 
cornel, next by violets, last of all by dog’s-tooth lily, blood-root, 
and hepatica. The top itself consists of bare and rugged rock, 
strewn with huge, shapeless micaceous boulders, the débris of 
ages and of the glacial period. Indeed, a glacial fauna and flora 
still cling to the heights. Polar butterflies, stranded there at the 
end of the Great-Ice Age, keep up to this day the lineal succes- 
sion of their little colony, though no others of their kind are 
again to be found in all America till you reach the frozen shores 
of Labrador. The plants are every one of arctic species, bearing 
such suggestive names as Arenaria Greenlandica, or Diapensia 
lapponica, which sufficiently attest their high northern origin. 
A very Alpine aspect is given tothe whole fiora by the prevalence 
of such flowers as the little creeping Caithness Sibbaldia, the 
Norwegian cloudberry, the Swiss brook-saxifrage, the arctic bog- 
bilberry, the frigid potentilla, and the mountain epilobe. All 
these plants were once common glacial species ; they have struggled 
on here among the clouds and snow after more southern types 
have long overrun the whole lowland and hill country around 
them. Indeed, the most northern kinds of all are strictly confined 
to a tiny belt around the summit itself, extending only some six 
or eight hundred feet down the combes and corries. 

Once upon a time Mount Washington was much bigger than 
it is to-day. All these White Mountains are at present mere 
‘basal wrecks’ of once far larger peaks, worn down by age and by 
the grinding ice-sheet of the glacial epoch. Being very old they are, 
of course, now very low; for mountains reverse the usual rule, 
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and, following the example of little Miss Etticoat in the nursery 
rhyme, grow smaller as they live longer. It is new mountain 
ranges that are big and high; the aged ones are always worn 
down almost flat by the ceaseless action of rain and weather, frost 
and water-courses. Mount Washington is a specimen in its last 
dotage. 

‘The view from Mount Washington,’ says my guide-book, with 
pardonable enthusiasm, ‘is incomparably grand.’ As a matter of 
fact, it is a good view, but still quite comparable, and not good 
enough in proportion to the elevation. You are at the same 
height as on top of the Rigi; but oh, ciel, what a difference! 
Mount Washington towers as the actually highest peak anywhere 
around ; whereas the Rigi stands a mere observatory in the centre 
of a girdle of mountains all infinitely grander and nobler than 
itself. I don’t want to make ‘ odorous’ comparisons about the in- 
comparable ; I merely mean that, all things considered, the view 
from the American mountain is not quite so fine as one might 
naturally have expected it to be for its height above sea-level. 
For one thing, there is little or no water in sight, only a stray 
lake or two shimmering pond-like in the remoter distance. No 
near tarns, as in the deep combes of Snowdon; no sea, as from 
Ben Nevis and Helvellyn; no winding meres, as when one looks 
down on Lucerne and Zurich; rather a tumultuous mob of surging 
mountains, like the serried ranks of Deeside hills from the top of 
Lochnagar. Still, I will frankly admit it is a magnificent prospect 
in its own way. Westward through the faint blue haze, the Camel’s 
Hump and the Green Mountains of Vermont loom indistinctly 
on the cloudy horizon. Eastward, the other great peaks of the 
Presidential Range—Jefferson, Adams, Madison—rise to above the 
limit of trees, and with their gaunt bare summits of loose-strewn 
boulders remind me more of Cader Idris and of the Coudon near 
Toulon than of any other masses I have seen anywhere. South- 
ward, the more wooded and rounded tops of Kearsarge and its 
_ giant neighbours recall rather St. Catherine’s Peak and the Blue 
Mountains of Jamaica, Yes, on second thoughts, I will compare : 
for, after all, a large part of the pleasure of scenery lies in just 
such conscious recognition of likeness with well-remembered - 
views that have given one similar pleasure before; and those whose 
standard has been most. widely formed get, I suppose, most enjoy- 
ment out of this half-instinctive process of reminiscence and 
comparison. 

On the summit stands, I need hardly say, a gigantic hotel, 
‘run’ by the proprietors of Crawford’s and Fabyan’s. This is 
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very good business; because, by the American uniform system, 
you have to pay for your dinner and rooms at the hotel below, and 
if you go up Mount Washington you pay over again for your 
meals and bed at the summit: so that Messrs. Barron, Merril, 
and Barron get it out of you twice over. However, it is worth 
paying ; for I have seen nothing in wonderful America more won- 
derful, as a piece of organisation, than that hotel on the summit 
of Mount Washington. The wind outside is blowing at the rate 
of a hundred miles an hour. The thermometer at the United 
States’ Signal Station hard by barely marks a degree or two above 
freezing. The clouds are swirling and eddying and dancing around 
the dark and gloomy peaks of Mount Madison. A trackless forest- 
clad region, just broken by two or three big hotels, stretches for 
miles and miles at our feet. But inside, you are once more 
simply and solely in New York or Philadelphia. Three hundred 
hungry tourists are taking their regulation square meal at the 
accustomed hour in the immense dining hall, six thousand feet 
above sea level. Fresh fish from the Atlantic and the rivers; 
entrées and made dishes and pastry as at Delmonico’s ; joints and 
vegetables in hopeless intermixture; fruits from the South, the 
Middle States, and New England; ices and coffee, wines and 
liqueurs, foreign sweetmeats and indigenous ‘candy,’ load the 
tables on every side of us. As far as profusion and variety goes, 
you couldn’t get a better or more carefully selected meal at the 
Continental in Paris. I reserve the question of cuisine, not be- 
cause it is not admirable in its way, but because it is rather 
American than European—a trifle crude in certain of its develop- 
ments. It includes an instrument of torture known as pie; and 
one must draw the line somewhere. 

Altogether the White Mountains are a mass of almost un- 
broken and primitive wilderness, penetrated and pervaded from 
end to end by great railways, dotted about at convenient dis- 
tances with monster hotels, and supplied in part with rude tracks 
which somewhat simulate the function of highways; but in all 
ersentials as native and unsophisticated to the present day as 
Scotland was in the days of Galgacus. 

Here more than anywhere else one sees in perfection the 
startling contrasts of American life—urban civilisation at its 
highest pitch, side by side and cheek by jowl with rural 
barbarism in its utmost intensity. 


GRANT ALLEN. 














Undertones. 


SHE. 


10 you’ve had a happy time, 
Traveller so queerly brown— 
After scenery sublime, 

Don’t you hate the dusty town ? 
And that girl you left at Rome— 
Surely, parting was a blow— 
There’s no solace here at home! 

(Did he ever love me? No!) 


HE. 


Well, it was not such a change 
From the old familiar sphere— 

Glaciers didn’t seem so strange, 
For it’s rather icy here ! 

But that girl—ah! she was sweet, 
Simple as a maid from school, 

No coquette, all stale conceit ! 
(And I loved you—what a fool !) 





SHE. 


Simple! Yes—and very good— 
Trust a girl to know her cue— 

Artful piece of maidenhood, 
Posing as an ingénue ! 

You who boast your subtle wit, 
Take upon the merest show 

Any little hypocrite ! 

(O my heart, I loved him so !) 
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UNDERTONES. 


HE. 


Don’t malign my Roman rose— 
Candour is her sweetest bloom! 

I have found the merest shows 
Not at Rome, but in this room! 

Once I cherished here what seemed 
Truest heart divinely kind— 

Now I know I only dreamed! 
(Jove! She’s jealous, or I’m blind!) 


SHE. 


Strange! For I’ve been dreaming too— 
Such a foolish little jest— 

For I thought that some one knew 
He was dearer than the rest ! 

Dreams are dead—why should we care ? 
For we wake and we are wise ! 

Is your Roman dark or fair ? 
(O my dearest, read my eyes !) 


HE. 


Yes, we wake with clearer gaze— 
Mists of pique and pride are flown! 
Darling, how I grudge the days 
When I did not claim my own! 
Tell me, sweetheart, with your lips 
I am he you hold so dear, 
So that joy knows no eclipse ! 


SHE. 


Shall we go to Rome next year ? 


L. F. AvuSTIN. 

















The ‘Donna’ in 1886. 


I, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘CHARLES LOWDER.’ 


HE gracious work of the ‘ Donna,’ the blue-robed lady who has 
found fresh woods and pastures new by London Bridge, has 
been more than ever comforting to the most comfortless since, 
twelve months ago, some account was given to the readers of 
LONGMAN’S MaGaZInE of the result of their large and persevering 
liberality. They may perhaps remember that in the March 
number of the magazine there was a notice that, ‘in view of the 
great distress prevailing at the East of London, portions of food 
are now being sold at one farthing instead of a halfpenny,’ a 
temporary measure for relief during the crisis caused by bitter 
late frosts and lack of work. No marvel there was such a crisis, 
when the London papers announced that just then eight thousand 
men were daily refused work at the Docks. And the work of the 
‘Donna’ is for the unemployed. It was at this time that one 
who knew that she was maintained by the readers of this magazine 
determined to pay a visit to the Docks. 

‘I resolved,’ the visitor writes, ‘ that my first visit should be 
to this particular food-truck. So I took the train to Mark Lane, 
and in a few minutes found myself standing by the little iron 
hut which shelters the Sisters from the weather, as day by day 
they dispense hot dinners to their miserable customers. 

‘ A Sister, who had just established herself behind the smoking 
tins of soup and stew, and piles of suet and currant pudding, gave 
me kind welcome, and began to explain a little of what was going 
on around us; but our talk was interrupted by a crowd of men 
running up to the stall, throwing down their money, and calling 
out, “ Ha’porth of stew,” “ Pen’orth of soup,” “ Slice of pudding,” 
&e. I tasted both soup and stew, which were excellent. But 
my attention was entirely called away from the eatables to the 
customers for whom they were provided. It was just twelve 
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months since my last visit, and there was a sad falling off in the 
appearance of the patrons of the “ Donna.” Their clothes were more 
ragged, their faces more pinched, their forms more bony, their 
whole look more dejected and hopeless. One was the nearest 
approach to a skeleton I had ever seen, even in a hospital. The 
Sister told me he had just re-appeared after an absence of several 
weeks. ‘Poor fellow! where can he have been,” she said, “to 
look like that ?” 

‘Many a scarecrow would have blushed to own the clothes 
which covered these poor dockmen this bitter February day. 
Indeed, there were so many holes in their coats, that they must 
have dropped off altogether had they not been fastened here and 
there with twine. What their sufferings must have been I cannot 
write of. It was one of the coldest days I ever remember. The 
ground was like iron, and a heavy, yellow river fog seemed to 
penetrate to one’s very bones. My limbs seemed slowly turning 
to ice, and a comfortably clad policeman gave visible tokens of 
distress by stamping about and slapping his breast incessantly. 
As I looked around I thought my eyes had seldom rested on a 
more dismal scene. The men were now crowding round the 
Sister, their hands trembling as they took the basins of soup, and 
their teeth chattering audibly. The man who had wheeled the 
truck gave them spoons, and more salt if they needed it. They 
had hardly finished their frugal repast when the policeman called 
out, * Now, lads! now’s your chance!” and they all rushed to the 
dock-gates, above which a man’s head had just appeared waving 
two or three tickets. 

‘Then ensued the scene which has been so often described —a 
crowd of men struggling, fighting, shouting, entreating for work, 
urging every sort of plea why they should be engaged for the 
afternoon. Hard repulsive work, paid for at the rate of fourpence 
an hour, eagerly coveted! The few tickets were soon dis- 
posed of, and the other labourers retired, looking even more woe- 
begone than before. But there was one gleam of brightness in 
store for our poor unemployed. Calling the men round her, the 
Sister told them that, in consequence of times being so hard, the 
soup would from that day forward be sold at half its former price, 
and a piece of bread given in. It was really a surprise to me 
to see the smiles that broke over those wan weary faces. 

‘“ Well, that is charity,” said one. ‘ Long life to ye,” shouted 
an Irishman. But most of them only nodded their heads with a 
pleased expression, and sigh of thankful approval. Would that 
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those who have so liberally contributed to the support of the 
“Donna” could have seen with their own eyes the joy of the 
starving dockmen when, having pushed across their penny or 
halfpenny, half the sum was returned to them. Some of them at 
once bought extra food. “God bless you!” cried one, “ good 
times are coming.” ‘“ Missus,” said another, “ there’s a lot of our 
chaps as can’t find even a ha’penny to buy their dinners with, but 
now, as you’ve changed the price to a furden, it’ll be a different 
game altogether.” 

*s A basin of soup for this here poor fellow, Sister,” said a 
decent-looking man, who came up with a wretched-looking crea- 
ture in tow. Then seeing the starved looks of a number standing 
by with their hands in empty pockets, he treated twelve of them 
to adinner. ‘Oh, shut up, there,” he said, when they began to 
thank him, “I’m only a poor working-man myself, but the Lord 
has been very good to me, orI should not have the money to 
treat you with.” Then, pulling off his hat, “ Now, mates, off with 
your hats, for I don’t think the Lord will think too much of our 
thanks with our hats on.” He then in simple words gave thanks 
for the food, the men responding with a reverent and hearty 
Amen.’ 

Since this visit to the ‘ Donna,’ she has taken up her quarters 
at London Bridge, where her customers gather in crowds in hopes 
of getting a job on one of the busy wharves under London Bridge. 
Many a man, on being just served, has said, ‘God bless you, ma’am, 
for this ’ere truck; that’s the first Lit of hot food I have tasted 
to-day, and it’ll have to last me till to-morrow.’ 

There have been, during the last month, more out-of-work 
men at the ‘Donna’ than at any of the other food-trucks during 
the year. The men are so closely packed together in the yard 
where the food is served as to make it most difficult for them to 
move their arms to feed themselves when they have succeeded in 
getting their soup. 

During the last month the following quantity of food has been 
sold at the ‘ Donna’ at London Bridge :— 


Basins of soup . , . . : ° ° ; 456 
Basins of stew . ; ° . ; ° ; . 5,820 
Slices of pudding . ‘ ° ° , ° . 6,048 
Portions of bread and meat. . ‘ : ’ 820 
Slices of cake . ‘ ‘ ° . ; ‘ ° 743 
Dumplings . ° : . . : ; ; 382 


Number of men served . . : ° ° - 13,779 
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and the following quantity at the ‘ Don,’ Tower Hill :— 


Basins of stew . ° ° ° ‘ ° ° » 2,264 
Slices of pudding . ‘ : ; : . . 1,836 
Portions of bread and meat, ° ° . ° 321 
Slices of cake . . . , ° : ° ‘ 450 
Dumplings ° ° ; ° ; ‘ ° 340 
Number of men served . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 4,828 


During the blackberry season, such quantities of fruit were 
sent to the Sisters, that they were able to add blackberry dump- 
lings to the usual fare, which were much valued, judging by the 
rapidity with which they disappeared. 

A great deal of pulling down and building up is going on all 
round this food-truck just now, in preparation for the new Tower 
Bridge, and there is no doubt that many of our usually out-of- 
work men have had some odd jobs, for our customers have consider- 
ably decreased at the ‘Don.’ Great fears are expressed on all 
sides lest the new bridge should sweep away the ‘Don.’ ‘Oh, 
Sister! hope this won’t be moved; for whatever should we do 
without it?’ ‘I heard of you first, Sister, out in foreign parts,’ 
said a new visitor one day, ‘and I made up my mind I’d find you 
out when I got back, and hereIam. My! but this hot stuff is 
fine of a cold day !’ 

I cannot be afraid that the kind readers who do not weary of 
giving to support the ‘Donna’ will weary of hearing, year by 
year, of those whose deep poverty they lighten; but I do some- 
times fear lest we should be accused of ‘ sensational’ writing about 
the East End unemployed, and would fain entreat our friends 
and most kind helpers to believe that the difficulty is to choose 
amongst the ‘ ower true tales’ of sorrow and want which come in 
hundreds to our ears. The saddest cases, next to sickness, are 
those longing, but unable, to find work. ‘Sister, I’ve just applied 
again to the Union,’ said one poor fellow, ‘to see if they won’t 
take in two of my children. ‘I’ve four, and they say I must come 
in myself with them ; but I’m willing enough to work if they'll let 
me be, only it’s hard while I’m waiting for a job to see the little 
ones starving.’ 

One very ragged man brought two bunches of wild flowers to 
the ‘Donna.’ ‘I’ve not got a single halfpenny,’ he said, ¢ but I’m 
so hungry; will you take these, Sister, and give me a bit of 
something?’ Three times while the Sister was pouring out the 
soup he tried ‘to stop her, thinking he was getting more than the 
worth of the flowers; and when he had finished his soup he 
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disappeared up the steps leading to the bridge, returning again 
directly with three more bunches. ‘ Sister, take these, please ; I 
should like you to have them. I don’t want nothing for them; I 
have tramped up from the country, and gathered them on the 
way.’ Guessing that his wife and children were waiting for him 
on the bridge, as women are not served at the men’s trucks, the 
Sister gave him some pudding to take to them. The flowers were 
afterwards distributed to the ragged school children at St. John’s. 
Another man had just sold his waistcoat for a penny to get some 
pudding for his wife and child. 

One day, as the Sister entered the shelter, she noticed a poor 
‘ foreigner’ lying on the ground, rolled up ina rug. He seemed 
perished with cold and hunger. Some of the men tried to cheer 
him up, and tempt him to eat some of their soup; but he seemed 
past caring for food. ‘Ah, well!’ said one, as he turned away; 
‘there’d be more of us lying there if it wasn’t for this ’ere “ shanty,” 
I reckon.’ 

One poor fellow, who never seemed to get any work, when 
asked by the Sister how he managed most days to have a half- 
penny, said,‘ No one will give me work, Sister; so I just beg 
about till I get a halfpenny, and then save it till I come down 
here. Thank God for all His mercies! I say; but most of all for 
this concern.’ 

‘Can’t think what heaven will be like to the “ rich,” who have 
all they can want here,’ said one of our customers. ‘I don’t believe 
they'll enjoy it like we poor chaps will, if we ever get there. 
They'll have to have something specially prepared for them, after 
their comfortable fireside, and sofas, and easy-chairs.’ 

In consequence of the terrible and increasing destitution 
‘down at the docks,’ the Sisters opened lately a work-rcom for 
the literally starving wives of the unemployed, and for widows 
with children. They only earn one-and-sixpence a week at this 
workroom ; ‘ yet,’ a Sister writes, ‘that is the sum which we 
are begged and implored on all sides to allow them to earn: 
it makes one’s heart ache to have to refuse, when we see with 
our own eyes the truth of a tale of want and misery. The appeals 
were so constant and urgent, we were forced to open our work- 
room, though we had but little money in hand for it.’ ‘Oh! are 
there not many,’ she adds, ‘ who would send us one-and-sixpence 
a week, with which to give this much-coveted treasure, work, to 
one poor soul? The distress this winter will be worse than last 
year, to judge by what we see around us on all sides. If only 
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one-and-sixpences drop in constantly through the letter-box at 
42a Dock Street, E., we shall be able to do a little towards 
stemming the tide of what is even now an overwhelming sea of 
starvation.’ 

These are the words of one living amongst those whom she 
tries to aid, and knowing the individual circumstances of each 
case of distress. 

But there are bright gleams of comfort, and not least from 
that which has grown out of the work of the ‘Donna.’ ‘Sister, 
you don’t know what a lot of good this ’ere stall’s done,’ said one 
working man. ‘It’s done more good among us fellows this end 
of London than anything else. I’m going to speak at our tem- 
perance meeting to-night, and you may be sure I shall not forget 
to speak of this.’ It is quite an everyday occurrence for some 
of the head men to distribute dinners among the unemployed who 
are waiting for them to give them a job. The ice merchant at 
London Bridge brought 1/. as a donation to the ‘ Donna,’ saying, 
‘T have more pleasure in giving it than you can have in receiving it ; 
and if ever the food is running short for want of money, be sure you 
send to me, and you shall have another pound.’ It is not at all 
an uncommon thing now to see a poor starved-looking man share 
his ‘ ha’porth’ with two or three others; and there are always a 
number of barefooted boys gathered round the entrance, knowing 
well, that as the men pass out, they will hand them their basins 
with a little soup and bits of pudding left within them. However 
little there may be, it is, as a rule, shared by all the boys. One 
little fellow, about four years old, broke a piece of pudding given 
to him into three, and, before touching his own portion, gave 
the other two to his father and mother, who were sitting on the 
pavement. Two other men then gave him the remainder of 
their pudding, but each piece was again divided, the child showing 
the greatest delight at having it to take to his parents. 

‘ One of the pleasantest sights down at the Docks just now,’ 
a Sister writes, ‘is our weekly gathering of unemployed men and 
dock labourers every Thursday evening from seven to eight. We 
never have less than a hundred men, and often more.’ 

A quarter of an ounce of tobacco, with a cup of coffee and 
slice of bread and butter, is given to each visitor, and they 
seem thoroughly to value their hour’s enjoyment—smoking, sing- 
ing songs, and reciting—especially on ‘concert nights,’ when 
two ladies come to play and sing tothem. At eight, all who wish 
to go do so; a short mission service is then held by the Sisters, at 
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which the numbers vary from sixty to ninety, the greater number 
being genuine dock-labourers and unemployed, in their rags and 
tatters; but there is also a good sprinkling of sailors and divers 
nationalities, men who, as a rule, never go to church, and never 
will so long as they have but one suit of clothes, well besmeared 
with grease and dirt, and riddled with holes. That they care for 
this service is evident, as week after week the same faces are 
there, and some twenty have given in their names for an instruc- 
tion class in preparation for Holy Communion, and attend it on 
another evening in the week. Some of the men asked if there 
was anything for them to come to on Sundays, so we have begun 
a mission service for them on Sunday evenings. Not long ago a 
sailor who had been here for some weeks asked for a Bible, as he 
was going to sea. ‘I never thought of these things before,’ he 
said; ‘ but thank God for bringing me here. I shall neyer forget 
what I have heard. May God bless you, Sister! I shall be sure 
to come again when I return to England.’ 

The patrons of the ‘ Donna’ may, indeed, thankfully feel that 
they have done much to gladden and comfort hearts as well as 
bodies, and to alleviate suffering amongst the very most needy in 
the great wilderness of England’s chief city :— 


In London, that great sea, whose ebb and flow 
At once is deaf and loud, and on the shore 
Vomits its wrecks, and still howls on for more. 
‘Yet in its depth what treasures !—SHELLEY. 


II. 


By THE EDITOR. 


Iv presenting the annual Statement of Account of ‘The Donna’ 
Fund, the Editor is again able to congratulate the subscribers on 
a successful year’s work. The severe and long-protracted frost 
last year caused a great scarcity of employment, and much dis- 
tress ensued. The ‘Donna’ and the other trucks for the 
unemployed are the pressure gauges of the East-End labour 
market, and a reference to the subjoined table will show, by the 
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large increase of men served in the months of March and April, 
the effect of the severe season. When summer at last arrived 
the customers of the ‘Donna’ diminished, and in August we 
were able to close. The Sisters found, in the autumn, that 
the services of this truck at the west end of Tower Hill were 
fortunately less needed than in former years, and, with the 
consent of the Editor, they moved her to the neighbourhood 
of London Bridge. Here they are terribly wanted, as the 
figures for September and October show. It is evident that the 
supporters of the * Donna’ are now within hearing of a more 
urgent cry for help than even that which was heard from the 
western end of Tower Hill, and that although the finances are at 
present very flourishing, they will be severely strained. The 
Editor has no fear that the support hitherto given so freely will 
fail now. Besides the subscriptions given to the ‘Donna,’ the 
Editor has received and forwarded to the sisters certain sums for 
other branches of their work. These are specified in the State- 
ment of Account. Fourteen pounds six shillings and sixpence have 
also been received for the little cripple ‘ James’ (Willie Harding- 
ham), and paid to the Sisters, When his time was up at the 
Clifton Home, his case being pronounced curable, he was sent to 
the Hospital for Paralysis in Bloomsbury Square, where he is 
doing well. The Editor has received the following letter respect- 
ing him :—- 


The Mission House, Rotherhithe, §8.E., November 9, 1886, 


Dear Sir,—We believe you were anxious to have particulars about 
Willie Hardingham. The little lad is better, and can get up and play 
about a little at times, He is going away very soon to a Convalescent 
Home, and we think some warm clothing which we hope to get for him 
will be very acceptable—especially now as his mother is quite out of 
work. 

We are very grateful to you for all your goodness and the great 
interest you have takeit.in the little boy. 


W are, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
St Y., for the Sisters of the Church. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 
1885. RECEIPTS. £ s dd, | 1885. EXPENDITURE. £ 5&8 4d, 
Oct.—Amount brought for- | Nov.—To cost of Food, 
ward . ’ . 392 8 7] Wages, Rent, and 
Nov.—By foodsold . . 116 53 | Repairs : t 211 
Dec. xe  « £26 oe Ma ‘ 13.10 4 
1886. | 1886. 
Jan. is ° » 6 4103 | Jan. ‘“ ‘ ] 6 0 
Feb. > . ~ | 5.8. 4 Feb. , - es 
March m ‘ , 882we March ‘ 6 » 3 6 CO 
April » « 5& 8 T| April se : 20 4 0} 
May . . 4 38 9 May ea 1415 5 
June “ P 286 2 June a. = = 
July " ° « we £ July 9” ° 715 8 
Sept. » . » 1214 35 | Sept. a . 27 6 1 
Oct. 28 14 1} | Oct. 5917 6 
Subscriptions this year to | Paid to Sisters for the little 
‘Donna’. . 196 5 1 | Cripple . ‘ . - 14 6 6 
Subscriptions for the ‘little | Paid to Sisters for the 
Cripple . 14 6 6 | ‘Don’ and other trucks 810 6 
Subscriptions for the ‘Don’ Paid to Sisters for the 
and other trucks . 810 6 Orphanage J. 2 
Subscriptions for the Or- | Balance in hand for the 
phanage . ° . » & 0 0 | *Deuma’. : . ~ 451 2 1 
Total . 699 7 7% Total , ; 699 7 7 
STATISTICAL TABLE, 
Me Basins Ba asins | Slices PEAY, ; ‘ . \ - 
| Pome | m2 -. Padding Rolls Cake | Sandwich | Dumplings 
January | 1600 | 372 | 390 1096 37 
February | 3900 752 1286 1187 $45 
March. . | 6171 | 532 | 2934 1980 460 
April . 4972 | 276 | 2901 1108 238 
May . .| 2096 368 | 648 1392 6 
June . . | 1300 | 473 534 776. | — 
July . ./| 1238 | 200 688 728 a 271 32 
September") 6103 | 336 | 2502 | 2268 | 584 1189 597 382 
456 | 5820 | 820 743 681 


October', » 13, 779 | 








6048 | 


1 At London Bridge. 
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Marrying and Giving in Marriage. 


By Mrs. Mo.Leswortu, 


AuTHOR OF * HATHERCOURT RecTory,’ ‘ CarRoTs,’ XC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EONORA was watching anxiously for her sister, when the latter 

went home. Lady Christina was busy in her own room, so 
the two girls were alone for a little. 

‘He came, Avé,’ said Leo, eagerly. ‘I was practising in the 
little drawing-room, and mamma wanted something fetched, so 
she called me in. I told him—justas you said.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Aveline, wearily, sitting down by the side of 
the bed, and leaning her head on it. 

‘ What’s the matter, Avé dear ? You look so white,’ said the 
young girl, anxiously. 

‘Did you tell him where I had gone ?’ 

‘Yes, of course—he was rather funny, I thought. He only 
smiled when I asked him about going to see some other places, 
and said he wished we could. But he didn’t fix anything, and he 
had to speak to mamma. Some other people came in.’ 

‘He couldn’t fix anything. He’s going away,’ said Aveline. 

‘Oh, Avé!’ exclaimed Leo. ‘Did you see him—did he tell 
you? Perhaps it’s nonsense.’ 

‘No, no. It’s quite true. ‘I saw him. He came to call at 
the Ayrtons’! Leo,’ Aveline went on impressively, ‘do you re- 
member what I said that evening at home, when we were first 
talking of coming to Paris, that I almost wished Mr. Hereward 
were not to be here ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Leo, ‘ I remember.’ 

‘Well,’ said Aveline, ‘I wish it more than ever—I mean I 
wish he hadn’t been here. Oh, how I wish it!’ 

‘But why?’ asked the child. ‘ Perhaps he can’t help going 
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away—perhaps he’ll come back soon. You seem as unhappy 
as if——’ 

‘ As if what ?’ 

‘As if you thought he didn’t care for you,’ said Leo, softly, 
‘and I’m sure he does.’ 

Aveline’s face relaxed. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘I had begun to have a most 
horrible feeling that he despised me—no, not exactly that—he 
is too kind—but that he pitied me, that he thinks J care for him, 
and that he’d better goaway. Oh, Leo!’ 

‘But you caring for him—I mean his seeing you did—needn’t 
prevent his caring for you,’ said the little girl, simply. ‘Don’t 
work yourself up so about it, Avé. J think he’s very good and 
kind and nice, too nice to have any feelings not quite nice to you, 
And he may have to go away,’ 

Aveline sat up, and began to take off her hat. 

‘I could bear anything if I was sure he didn’t at all despise 
me—it’s the only word,’ she said. Then as her sister crept nearer 
her, ‘ Kiss me, Leo,’ she said. ‘Oh, when you are grown up I 
do hope I shall be able to keep you from being unhappy! ’ 

The next few days passed in a feverish hope that she should 
see Mr. Hereward before he left, and that something—she knew 
not what—might be said by him to lessen the pain she was 
suffering. She scarcely dared go out, and yet it was impossible 
to stay at home without risking Lady Christina’s suspicions that 
something was the matter. For every day brought invitations 
and proposals for all sorts of expeditions from the Ayrtons—more 
often for Aveline alone than for the rest of the Verney party. 
And on the whole, Aveline felt more at ease with gentle, caressing 
Lady Ayrton, than within reach of her mother’s sharp eyes. Nor 
was Mr. Ayrton offensive toher. She grew accustomed to his rough, 
rather boorish manner, looking upon him as a somewhat un- 
mannerly but honest dog, whom it was easy to keep in good humour 
by a pat ora smile, and concerning whom no further consideration 
was necessary. And she was too self-absorbed to notice how 
invariably he made one of their expeditions, nay, more, how often 
Lady Ayrton managed to leave her to his escort, and seemed to 
take it for granted that the two young people were the best of 
friends. For he would ramble on for half an hour at a time about 
the only subjects he was conversant with at all fit for a young 
lady’s hearing, his horses and dogs, his hunting and shooting, 
without observing how heedless were Aveline’s ears, how superficial 
her little ejaculations of interest and her well-bred smiles, 
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What she feared came to pass. One afternoon, when Lady 
Ayrton had ‘dropped’ her at their own door, and Aveline, fagged 
and anxious, came slowly into the drawing-room, her mother 
looked up. 

‘Such a pity you weren’t in five minutes sooner, my love,’ she 
said. ‘Mr. Hereward has just gone—he waited to see you to say 
good-bye,—he is off to England on leave to-morrow, and hardly 
expects to return here. He may very probably be sent to Rome. 
I thanked him and all that, poor fellow—he has been most good- 
natured.’ 

‘Yes,’ was all Aveline could say. Something in her voice 
made her mother look up. The girl’s face was very pale. 

‘What can be the matter with her ?’ thought Lady Christina. 
‘ Surely that clumsy Wilfred hasn’t spoilt everything by proposing to 
her all of asudden? Sophia promised me there should be nothing 
premature.’ 

‘Was Mr, Ayrton with you to-day?’ she went on. ‘You 
look very tired, my dear.’ 

‘I am tired,’ said Aveline. ‘No, Mr. Ayrton didn’t come. 
His mother is so kind. I am sorry to have missed Mr. Hereward,’ 
she went on steadily. 

‘She is only tired,’ thought Lady Christina, and she rang for 
tea—an extra indulgence, for she economised in some particulars 
by doing at Rome as the Romans do, and eschewing afternoon 
tea in Paris except on her reception days. 

‘Mamma,’ said Aveline, grateful in two senses for the tea, 
‘to-morrow is the day you said I might spend with Modeste. I 
told Lady Ayrton I could not go out with her, but she asked-me 
to go to the Francais with them in the evening. She said 
there was some piece you would like me to see. Mamma, I should 
like to go to Modeste.’ 

Why the idea of Modeste seemed congenial to her she did 
not know—Modeste so happy, she so very miserable! Perhaps it 
was that Modeste knew ‘him’ and always spoke so nicely of him. 
Modeste, too, would ask no questions. ‘She will be sorry for me 
without my needing to tell her why,’ thought Aveline. 

Lady Christina hesitated. 

‘Very well, my dear, I have no objection. Only, of course, you 
will be careful. Modeste’s head will be full of her trousseau now 
that the marriage is so soon to be announced.’ It would do Aveline 
no harm to think a little more of such things, she reflected. 

‘Thank you, mamma,’ and Aveline rose to go. 
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‘Wait a moment, my dear. It is very gratifying to me to see 
' how fond Lady Ayrton is of you, Aveline. And Sir Francis, too, 
he was speaking so very nicely of you to me.’ 

‘They are both very kind. I like them both.’ 

‘ And,’ Lady Christina went on—‘I think it right to allude to 
this to you, Aveline; you are no longer a child—and your father, 
too, thought I should tell you of it. It is not only Sir Francis and 
Lady Ayrton who are fond of you. I think—nay, I am sure—that 
Mr. Ayrton admires you even more than they do.’ 

Aveline looked at her mother with a little smile. Sad as she 
was, she could not help smiling at the solemnity with which Lady 
Christina made the announcement. What did it matter? 

‘Well, mamma, dear, and if he does,’ she was beginning, but 
a sudden idea struck her. ‘ Oh, I see—you are afraid of—of the 
poor man getting any nonsense in his head, and that it might 
be uncomfortable, as they are such old friends. I will be very 
careful, but indeed I don’t think I have done anything that you 
could blame me for.’ 

‘Blame you—I have no thought of blaming you. I don’t 
understand you, my dear.’ 

*I mean that I have neither sought nor encouraged his admira- 
tion,’ said Aveline. 

‘ But I should not blame you if—if, to a certain extent only, of 
course,’ said Lady Christina, faltering a little,‘ you had done so. 
You must know that such a marriage does not come in a girl’s 
way every day.’ 

Aveline grew white with amazement and—something almost 
approaching horror. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, ‘ you can’t mean that you would like me 
to marry that—that And papa, you can’t say he would 
like it.’ 

‘Calm yourself, Aveline,’ said her mother, retaining her 
own self-control by a great effort. It would ruin all for her to 
get angry. ‘It is natural for you to feel startled at first, Of 
course, my dear, we should never wish you to do what you did not 
like. Your father only agreed with me that the thing should be 
alluded to, suggested to you. He would never—nor would I— 
lay weight on what we wish on such a subject.’ 

Poor Mr. Verney! All he had said or done was to express 
considerable incredulity when his wife hinted that Mr. Ayrton’s 
evident admiration of Aveline did not seem displeasing to the 
girl, and to insist that his daughter should not be in any way 
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involved, blindfold as it were, in unconscious or unintended 
acceptance of the young man’s attentions. 

‘ Aveline is such a baby in some ways,’ he said. ‘I insist upon 
your warning her, Christina; or else I shall do it myself. I cannot 
believe she can like that loutish fellow. Just compare him with 
Hereward, for instance. Ifit had been he, now.’ 

‘Nigel Hereward!’ exclaimed Lady Christina. ‘ What are you 
thinking of, my dear Owen? He has nothing to marry on, and no 
prospects, Aveline is far too sensible to dream of such a thing.’ 

‘I hope she is,’ replied Mr, Verney, not sorry to believe it 
must be so. Such matters were Christina’s business, not his, and he 
supposed she knew what she was about. And then, as was his 
habit, he dismissed the subject from his mind. But his words had 
not been without their effect. 

Aveline grew quiet again. 

‘Thank you, mamma. I knew you would never force me to 
anything utterly distasteful to me,’ she said. ‘ Still, I would so much 
rather you and papa should feel with me about everything.’ 

‘We can but do our best, my dear, and putting old heads on 
young shoulders does not come within that, I fear, said Lady 
Christina somewhat bitterly. ‘I have tried to bring you ‘up 
sensibly, Aveline, but still, I suppose, you cannot realise that life 
is not all sentiment. Hard, practical matters must be considered,’ 
she added with a sigh. 

Her face seemed fagged and careworn. Aveline, overstrung 
and weakened by all she had gone through, felt a rush of pity as 
she looked at it. It was all she could do to prevent herself 
bursting into tears. 

‘Poor mamma,’ she said, stooping to kiss her as she went. 
In her own room the tears did come, fast and blindingly. 

‘Oh dear, oh dear,’ she sobbed. ‘ Life is very, very difficult.’ 

She spent the next day at the rue de Touraine. All the three 
ladies there received her with open arms. But Madame de Boncceur 
lifted her hands in dismay when she first saw her. 

‘My child, my child!’ she exclaimed, ‘what have they been 
doing to you? You look so ill, so white, and I could almost 
fancy you had grown thinner since last Thursday. Be very good 
to her, Modeste,’ as her granddaughter was taking Aveline off to 
her own quarters. 

* You do look ill, dear Aveline,’ Mademoiselle de Villers said 


sympathisingly, ‘and last Thursday evening you looked so bright 
and beautiful.’ 
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‘I am not ill, thank you,’ Aveline replied, ‘but I have been 
troubled since I saw you. Indeed, I am so still.’ 

Modeste stroked the hand which she was holding in. hers, and 
looked at Aveline hesitatingly. 

‘I can’t think what it is,’ she said. ‘I—I thought, and so did 
Maurice, that all looked so bright for you. But if we were 
mistaken—your parents would never wish you to marry any one if 
you do not want.’ 

‘No,’ said Aveline, ‘ it isn’t that.’ 

‘I thought you did care for him,’ said Modeste. 

Aveline sighed. 

‘I can’t explain,’ she said. ‘ And mamma—lI think it is best 
not to say anything—mamma would not like it.’ 

‘Naturally,’ said Modeste. ‘These things are best never 
discussed except with our mothers. Forgive me, dear, if I was 
indiscreet. But do not make yourself so unhappy, Aveline. If 
something has not suited this time—well, it is often so. I was 
sorry myself when I felt I could not like some one grandmother 
liked. But how happy Iam now. There are so many things to 
consider in marriage, you see. Of course, our parents have to 
consider a great deal besides what we think of, added the 
practical little French girl. 

‘Yes,’ said Aveline, ‘that is just it. How far are those things 
to be considered ? How far may we consider our part of it, as you 
call it?’ 

Modeste shook her head. 

*I can’t say, unless I knew all; and that, it would neither be 
right for you to tell, nor for me to listen to,’ she said. ‘Our 
parents are the only ones to consult.’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’ said Aveline, sighing. ‘ But things are so 
different. My parents have so much anxiety with their large 
family, and you know we are not rich, Modeste.’ 

Mademoiselle de Villers shook her head sagely. 

‘I know,’ she said. ‘And you must feel that you would do 
anything to please them.’ 

‘I feel, at least, that it would be cruel to displease or disappoint 
them,’ Aveline agreed. ‘Now we have talked enough about me 
—tell me something about yourself, Modeste.’ 

‘ Yourself,’ of course, by this time meant Maurice de Bois- 
Hubert, his tastes and opinions, his family and home, and the 
whole prospects and intentions of the young fiangés. The proposed 
trousseau, too, as Lady Christina had prophesied, came in for some 
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share of discussion. So the day passed, and Aveline felt, to some 
extent, soothed by Modeste’s affection. Nigel’s name was only once 
mentioned. 

‘Did you see Mr. Hereward before he went away? I suppose 
he called to say good-bye ?’ asked Aveline. 

‘Yes, he called the other day, but we were not at home,’ 
Modeste replied. ‘He has not gone away for long, has he ?’ 

‘I think he is not coming back any more,’ said Aveline, and 
Modeste raised her eyebrows in surprise. 

- * But that is not certain, isit?’ she said. ‘I think my grand- 
mother would have known. He is a great friend of hers,’ 

That ‘not certain’ sent Aveline home more cheered than 
by all the kindness her friends showered upon her. 

‘Grandmamma,’ said Modeste, when they were alone that 
evening, ‘I don’t understand much about English people’s ways 
as you do, but I don’t think they arrange some things very well.’ 

‘What do you know about it, my little girl?’ said Madame 
de Boncceur, amused. ‘ What things?’ 

‘I don’t think Aveline should be so unhappy,’ said Modeste, 
answering indirectly. ‘Grandmamma, she says Monsieur Hereward 
has gone away for always.’ 

The old lady looked troubled. 

‘Indeed,’ she said,‘ I did not know that. Ido not understand 
it, my child. Butif it be that he is too poor, or some difficulty of 
that kind—for I am sure he cares for her—I shall indeed think 
that her mother has been much to blame. She,’ she went on as if 
speaking to herself, ‘who was indirectly accusing us—us French 
parents— of heartless disregard of our children’s feelings.’ 

Aveline went to the Frangais that evening with Lady Ayrton 
and her son. The piece was a serious one, and as much above 
Mr. Ayrton’s comprehension as it was contrary to his taste. After 
vainly endeavouring to stifle his yawns, he turned to Aveline in 
hopes of finding sympathy. 

‘I can’t stand this, ‘pon my soul—can you, Miss Verney?’ 
he said, with an expression of suffering which almost made her 
laugh. ‘My French does well enough when it’s a play with any 
common sense, but I can’t make head or tail.of this—’pon my 
soul, I can’t.’ 

‘I’m very sorry for you, Mr. Ayrton,’ said Aveline, ‘I find 
it very interesting—and you must allow the acting is good.’ 

He looked rather discomfited. 

‘ You're so con— you're so very good-natured, Miss Verney,’ he 
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began, edging rather nearer to her. ‘ You wouldn’t think it rade 
of me to cut this, would you? I'll be back in time to take you 
home. You'll make it right with my lady?’ 

‘Very well,’ said Aveline, glad to be left in peace, whereupon 
he left the box with a nod. 

‘Has Wilfred gone ?’ asked Lady Ayrton, suddenly awaking to 
the fact. 

‘ He told me to say he would return to take ushome. He found 
the piece very dull, I’m afraid,’ said Miss Verney, with a smile. 

Lady Ayrton sighed a little. 

‘Poor Wilfred,’ she said. ‘He is not at all intellectual, 
Aveline—not like Sir Francis.’ 

‘Intellect is not everything, however, Lady Ayrton,’ -said 
Aveline, consolingly, ‘He may be a good, kind son, and a great 
comfort to you without being intellectual.’ 

His mother smiled with pleasure, yet her conscience smote 
her a little as she replied, ‘True, my dear—and I think, yes, I 
really think under good influence he might make a kind husband. 
It would be delightful for his father and me if he married as we 
wish.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Aveline, dreamily, hardly hearing what was said. 
Her mind was running on the words in which Modeste had sug- 
gested more comfort than she knew—‘ perhaps it is not certain.’ 

But the days passed, and no allusion was made to Mr. Hereward’s 
possible return. And a vague, scarcely acknowledged hope that 
‘he might write’ faded gradually away. Aveline saw but little 
of her father at that time, less than in England, but on Sunday, 
on their way to church, Mr. Verney, who was walking alone with 
her, startled her by a sudden observation. 

‘You are not looking well, Avé. And when we first came 
over you were full of life and spirits.’ 

‘I am not ill, papa, thank you,’ she replied. ‘ Perhaps there 
was some excitement when we first came—the change and the 
novelty and all—that made me seem livelier than usual. You 
know it is my nature to be quiet—like you, papa.’ 

He gave her one of his glances from under his rough eyes 
brows. 

‘Are you beginning to find out that life is not such an easy 
business, poor child?’ he said, with a kind of abrupt tenderness. 
‘ Ah well, I suppose it can’t be helped,’ and he sighed. 

‘Papa dear, what are you sighing for? Are you troubled 
about things ?’ said Aveline. 
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‘ Well, yes, my dear, I can’t say that things are going smoothly 
just now. I’m afraid this Paris business has been a mistake. It 
is costing more than we expected, and the London house has not 
let. Then Iam bothered about Chris, Avé. It is evident he'll 
never pass his examination straight from school. I must send 
him to a crammer’s for a year, and it’s a very expensive business. 
And next year there will be Arthur——’ 

‘Yes,’ said Aveline, ‘it is hard. I wish I could do anything 
to help you, papa.’ 

‘Try and get back your spirits, my dear. I don’t like to see 
you looking pale and dull.’ 

They were at the church door by now—there was no time for 
more. 

Coming out, they were joined by Lady Ayrton and her son. 
The former attached herself to Mr. Verney. 

‘I want you to use your influence to help me in a little scheme 
I have set my heart upon, dear Mr. Verney,’ she began with her 
soft, caressing manner. ‘ Aveline is not looking well——’ 

‘No,’ said her father, ‘ that is true.’ 

‘I want to take her off with us to Fontainebleau for a few 
days,’ said Lady Ayrton, ‘we are going there on Wednesday or 
Thursday. There are some people staying there whom we know, 
and if it keeps fine we could have some picnics and nice drives. 
Will you let Aveline come ?’ 

‘I have no objection, if the child would like it. I daresay it 
would doher good. But you must speak to Christina,’ he replied. 
Some vague misgiving came over him as he caught sight of Mr. 
Ayrton’s well-dressed, groom-like figure at Aveline’s side in front 
of them. 

‘She’d never look at him, and Christina has warned her. And 
the mother’s a good soul. What apity the sonis what he is! It 
would have been a safe future for her.’ 

Aveline had got to the stage of hope deferred, when it mattered 
very little to her where or with whom she was. She liked Lady 
Ayrton’s gentleness, and she dreaded her mother’s sharp eyes. So 
she made no objection, even faintly expressed some pleasure at 
the idea of going to Fontainebleau. 

She stayed there a week and came home looking more like 
herself. The afternoon of her return she sought her mother in 
her own room, where Lady Christina had established her davenport 
and neatly arranged bills and papers as at home. 

‘Mamma,’ she began, ‘ if you are not busy —-—’ 
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‘I am rather busy, my dear—when am I not? But if you 
want to speak to me, I can attend to you.’ 

A faint flutter of hope made itself felt in the maternal breast. 
Could Aveline have ‘anything to tell’? She did not look elated 
or excited, certainly, as she stood there, her fingers idly playing 
with the tassel of her parasol, her blue eyes gazing half dreamily 
out of the open window, through which a little breeze, fluttering 
softly, waved the clustering hair on her forehead—a fair picture, 
with her quiet face and serious mouth, for a mother to gaze upon, 
though too subdued, too grave for her twenty years. 

‘She is so unlike other girls,’ thought Lady Christina. ‘ One 
can never judge of her.’ 

And ‘ Well, Aveline ?’ she said aloud. 

‘I only wanted to tell you, mamma,’ Aveline replied—‘I 
thought it was right you should know. What you once hinted 
at—about the Ayrtons, about Mr. Ayrton—has come true. At 
Fontainebleau he asked me to marry him.’ 

Lady Christina gasped with anxiety. 

‘ And—you—you replied ? ’ 

‘I told him, of course, I did not care for him in the least,’ said 
Aveline. ‘But I told it him gently—as gently and kindly as I 
could. I felt sorry for him, mamma. Ishould not have expected 
I would, but I did. I think he did care, more than I thought 
him capable of, poor man, so I said it as kindly as I could. SoI 
hope it will cause no uncomfortable feeling with his mother.’ 

She spoke with perfect composure, whereas as she went on 
speaking Lady Christina’s suspense and excitement rose to almost 
boiling point. 

‘You told him you did not carefor him? Do you mean—oh, 
no, you can’t mean that you refused him, Aveline? You said you 
would try to learn to care for him—you held out some hope ?’ 

‘What hope could I hold out, mamma, if I did not care for 
him?’ replied the girl, with a tone of calm reproach infinitely 
irritating to her mother. 

Lady Christina moved away—scalding tears rose to her eyes 
—she felt choking. 

‘Oh, Aveline,’ she said, ‘ you break my heart.’ 

‘Mamma!’ exclaimed her daughter. 

‘Yes, you do. ‘To refuse such a marriage—such a home, such 
prospects as you would have, all for a piece of sentimental fancy. 
You allow that you were sorry for him, that you believe in his 
sincerity ; you have said a dozen times that you thought him kind- 
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hearted and honest, only not clever; you are very fond of his 
father and mother; what would you have? There is something 
in your mind that you have not told me. Can it be, isit possible 
that you have been cherishing any groundless nonsense about— 
any one else? If so, the sooner you discard it the better. Tell 
me the truth, Aveline.’ 

‘Mamma,’ said Aveline, growing very pale, ‘what do you 
mean ?’ 

‘You know what I mean,’ replied Lady Christina, speaking 
more calmly; ‘I mean Mr. Hereward. You must have known he 
was not what is called “a marrying man,” that he is far too poor 
to marry. 

‘I knew he was poor—at least not rich,’ said Aveline. ‘ But 
papa was not rich when you married him, mamma. People do 
marry without being rich.’ 

‘Yes, and live to repent it. Iam not referring to my own 
case—it was not so rash at the time; for things might and should 
have turned out better. But Mr. Hereward is decidedly poor— 
completely and entirely out of the question, and with no prospects. 
And even more than that 5; 

‘What, mamma ?’ 

‘If you were not such a very childish girl you would have 
seen he was not the sort of man for a girl to think of, except as 
a pleasant partner. He goes everywhere when he is in England, 
knows every one, and is a great favourite. He is not exactly a 
flirt, but’ everybody knows his attentions mean nothing, cannot 
mean anything. Why, only last week I heard of him as amusing 
himself tremendously somewhere or other. What girl or lady 
was it he was so devoted to?—-I can’t remember. I will look for 
the letter.’ 

‘No,’ said Aveline, * you need not.’ 

‘If I had had any idea you were so silly,’ her mother went 
on, ‘I would not have asked him here so much, or let you see 
him. But [thought you had more sense—you might never have 
lived out of a village, Aveline! I cannot bear to think of the 
young man having perhaps seen how silly you were. He will have 
thought you too absurd—he always talks so openly about his 
position—he would regret such a foolish misunderstanding of his 
ordinary friendliness to every pretty girl, more than any one! 
But I must say it is not what I expected of my daughter.’ 

‘Mamma,’ began Aveline, but her lips were dry and parched ; 
it seemed as if her words could not pass them—‘ Mamma, you 
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have said enough. Neither Mr. Hereward nor any man shall 
have reason either to despise or pity me. I only ask you one 
thing—never let this subject be named again.’ 

‘I am sure J have no wish ever to revert to it,’ said Lady 
Christina, And then, even she, felt: she had done and said enough 
for one morning. 

A week later, Aveline returned from an afternoon spent with 
Lady Ayrton, and walked straight into the drawing-room where 
her mother was sitting alone. 

‘I want to tell you, mamma,’ she said, ‘ that Mr. Ayrton has 
to-day repeated his offer to me—and I have accepted him.’ 

‘My good child-——my sweet Aveline,’ exclaimed Lady Christina 
rapturously. But the cheeks which received the kisses she 
showered upon them were as cold as ice. 


CHAPTER VII. 


No rose—so at least says the proverb, and in so saying serves 
the purpose of a proverb’s existence, to which strict veracity 
is not essential—no rose, we are told, is without its thorn—in 
other words, no joy without its drawback. And so Lady Christina 
found to her cost in the days which immediately succeeded 
Aveline’s acceptance of Mr. Ayrton’s suit. It was rather hard 
upon her, poor woman!—she was so ready, so anxious to rejoice, 
so brimming over with satisfaction and approval, so effusively 
delighted with her daughter—it surely was hard upon her that 
Aveline, the meek, the appealing, who hitherto had been ex 
aggeratedly grateful for any crumb of maternal favour, should 
suddenly encase herself in a suit of invisible but most efficient 
armour, on whose smooth cold surface it was impossible to make 
any impression. 

‘She has always been a queer, tiresome girl,’ said the mother 
to herself, when a few days’ persistence in this attitude on Aveline’s 
part had at last worn out her patience, to the extent at least 
of owning to herself the girl’s ‘tiresomeness.’ ‘I am sure, if it 
were not that we are so poor, and the future, with such a family, 
so uncertain, I would really have left Aveline to manage her own 
affairs and be an old maid ifshe chose. For as to marrying a man 
like Nigel Hereward, without a penny, so to speak, there is happily 
no chance of that—men have more sense nowadays, however 
silly girls are. And of course he wever dreamt of anything 
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serious. But small thanks, truly, one gets in this world for doiug 
one’s duty, even from one’s children !’ 

There was perhaps some slight consolation in fancying herself 
a martyr; and even had it been still slighter, it was all that Lady 
Christina was likely to get from any quarter. For to every one 
save her mother Aveline was more charming than she had ever 
been before, so that the poor lady had to listen with a smiling 
countenance to praises of her daughter which found but faint echo 
in her heart, though she would have died rather than allow this to 
be seen. Even with Aveline herself she never took off the mask 
or permitted her real vexation to appear. An underlying, unde- 
fined, though not indefinable instinct warned her that it was best 
so—she would avoid the thin ice without seeming to have the 
faintest suspicion of its existence—she would skate along cheerily 
with apparently perfect satisfaction that the chief person con- 
cerned could not be enjoying herself more. And in this she was 
wise ; it was in fact the only position consistently open to her. 

For even Mr. Verney seemed just now to have got on to the 
sunshiny side of the road with all the others in some incom- 
prehensible and rather irritating way. Only Lady Christina was 
left out in the cold. Noblesse oblige however ; she would bear it 
and grin, and nobody should suppose she had anything to bear. 
Even when, as happened more than once, she detected some little 
outward expression of affection or sympathy pass between the 
father and daughter, when Aveline slipped her hand inside Mr. 
Verney’s arm, or he patted her soft fair head when he left them 
in the morning, Lady Christina tried to feel delighted. 

‘He might have taken it into his head to oppose it—it is 
really most fortunate that he is reasonable enough to see 
the advantages of it. But all the same he might give some little 
credit where credit is due.’ This last with the fine inconsistency 
of the British matron, who, while secretly congratulating herself 
on the success of her wise diplomacy, is at the same moment 
ready—and, incredible as it may seem, ready in all honesty—to 
express her conviction that ‘made marriages’ are immoral, and 
that interference in such matters is terribly dangerous. 

She had not been present at the little scene between her hus- 
band and child the very evening on which Aveline’s engagement 
was announced, nor had she heard what passed. 

‘Let me tell papa myself, please,’ had been Aveline’s only 
request ; and the girl had done so, Lady Christina made some 
excuse for leaving them alone in the dining-room after dinner, 
and Aveline then told her tale. 
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‘ Papa,’ she said quietly, but without the freezing coldness of 
manner which had roused her mother’s indignation, ‘ Papa, I have 
something to tell you. Mr. Ayrton asked me to-day to marry 
him, and I have accepted him. He is coming to see you to- 
morrow, and I think Sir Francis Ayrton will want you to go to see 
him, as he can’t come here.’ 

Mr. Verney sat for a moment or two in absolute silence. 

‘Papa,’ said Aveline again, with a kind of fear or apprehension 
in her voice. 

Then he turned round and looked her full in the face. 

‘ Avé,’ he said, and the anxious look in his eyes made him 
seem almost haggard—‘ Avé, I don’t understand. There has been 
some question of this before—has there not? Your mother 
told me something, vaguely, a few days ago. She said you 
couldn’t make up your mind, and I took that to mean you didn’t 
like the—Mr. Ayrton, but that you wanted to get out of it 
quietly, not to vex your mother. And so what does this mean 
now ?’ 

Aveline stood before him, quietly still, but her eyes were bent 
on the ground. Then she raised them, and said with a slight smile 

‘I suppose, papa, it is that I have changed my mind.’ 

‘But you don’t love him; you can’t care for him?’ said 
Mr. Verney. 

Aveline hesitated. 

*I don’t dislike him, papa. I like him ever, oh, ever so much 
better than I used to do, now that I have seen more of him. He 
is like a rough but kindly boy in many ways—and—it does help to 
make me like him that he should like me, that he should have 
chosen me for myself—for, as mamma says, I have no fortune, and 
that is what most people think of nowadays. And no doubt he 
might marry far better, if he liked.’ 

Mr. Verney groaned. It was strange to hear this worldly 
view of matters from Aveline’s innocent lips, strange and sad, 
even though the way in which she expressed herself showed her 
own simplicity and unworldliness the more clearly. Full well 
did he know who had suggested it. Yet he felt that in honesty 
he could not deny that there was some truth in what she said. 
But another question hovered on his tongue. 

‘Assure me of one thing at least, my child ;—you care for no 
one more?’ he was on the point of saying, when he stopped 
short. His diplomatic training had taught him to beware of 
suggesting objections; too well he knew how a word of over- 
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caution, of misgiving, may call into positive existence, may give 
definite form and substance to vague and unrealised possibilities 
that would otherwise have faded into nothing ere they were born. 

‘If there is any one, it is Hereward,’ he reflected, ‘and if 
Hereward it be, all the better if she has not owned it to her- 
self. For they couldn’t marry—Christina is right enough there— 
he has no prospects whatever; and even if he cared for her, he is 
too honourable to show it, and then there would be heart-break- 
ings, and Heaven knows what.’ 

So the words died on his lips. But Aveline stood waiting to 
hear what he was going to say. 

‘I don’t like you to talk like that,’ he said. ‘My darling, do 
you think the man could find plenty of girls like you to marry 
him, be they penniless or not ?’ 

Aveline for the first time changed colour a little, but it was 
with pleasure. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said; ‘I suppose he could. But I like 
you to think me nicer than other girls, dear papa, of course. 
And,’ she went on eagerly, as if glad to get to this part of the 
subject, ‘there is one thing I cam set your mind at rest about 
thoroughly, and that is about his—Mr. Ayrton’s people. Whom- 
ever I married, papa, I could never like his father and mother 
better than, no, nor as much as I like Sir Francis and Lady 
Ayrton. They are so good and kind to me.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied her father, ‘I believe they are to be relied 
upon. Still he spoke moodily, and sat with his eyes staring 
before him. ‘But Sir Francis Ayrton is in very bad health. He 
cannot live very long, and, if he were dead, you would be alto- 
gether at the mercy of that > He broke off and sat silent 
again. ‘ Aveline,’ he went on at last, ‘are you determined upon 
this? Do you know what you’re about? I have no actual right 
or reason to forbid it, for if I died Heaven only knows what would 
become of you all. But—do you know what you’re about ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Aveline, steadily. ‘I think I do.’ 

Then she kissed him and went away. 

Mr. Verney remained sitting where she had left him. 

‘No use saying anything more at present,’ he reflected. 
*She’s not going to be married to him to-morrow, nor the day after. 
The thing may not go through. If I found out anything actually 
bad about the fellow I’d have to stop it, and—I should not be 
sorry. Still, there is truth in what she says. And, practically 
speaking, no doubt it would be an immense relief to have one of 
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them thoroughly well provided for. She would be awfully good 
to the others, and she could afford to be so. But I hope, I 
earnestly hope, she hasn’t thought too much of this, I trust 
Christina has not been working on the girl’s unselfishness.’ Then 
he got up and lit a cigar and sat down again. ‘I must keep my 
eyes open,’ he said to himself, ‘though it isn’t easy just now, when 
I hardly ever am at home.’ 

On the whole, however, his face looked a trifle less careworn 
than before the conversation with Aveline. But when, later in 
the evening, Lady Christina came softly into the room, and glanc- 
ing at him felt encouraged to broach the great subject, she found 
‘Owen’ less responsive than she had been led to hope by the calm 
expression of his face. 

‘Our dear girl—Aveline—has—she has been speaking to you ?’ 
she began, doubting a little, as she went on, if indeed Aveline had 
done so. 

Mr. Verney slowly took his cigar from between his lips. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ But if you please, Christina, I don’t want to 
talk about it. I’m not going to object or interfere, you needn’t 
be afraid of that ; but I’d rather not talk about it—not at present, 
any way.’ 

So thus, for the second time, Lady Christina’s effusive satis- 
faction had to be repressed. 

It might have been expected, nevertheless, that even failing 
response from the members of her own house, she was sure of 
completest sympathy in the success of their joint scheme on the 
part of her co-conspirator, her dear Sophia Ayrton. And Lady 
Ayrton was quite ready to give it, and in no stinted measure. 

But—it was not somehow the sort of sympathy Christina 
wanted, and of this she was conscious even the very first morning, 
when Mr. Ayrton’s mother hastened to her friend at an unearthly 
hour, and after rapturously kissing and hugging all of the family 
she came across, retired with her to discuss it together in private. 
True, Lady Ayrton kissed Lady Christina again with the tears in 
her mild eyes, assuring her she would henceforth love her better 
than ever; but, this tribute paid to her friend’s personal claims, 
she launched off into such praise of Aveline, such reiteration of 
her sweetness, her affectionateness, her general incomparableness, 
that it grew rather wearisome. Far rather would Lady Christina 
have heard some interesting details as to practical matters, but all 
such considerations Sophia waived aside—‘ Francis will go into 
everything with your husband,’ she said. ‘ It will be all perfectly 
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right. If only we—Wilfred, of course, first of all—can make that 
dear child of yours happy, I shall ask no more,’ and again the 
tears showed signs of appearing. Lady Christina had to get out 
her handkerchief to hide her irritation. 

‘Why should she not be happy, my dear Sophia?’ she said, 
after a moment’s pause. ‘She will have everything a girl can 
ask to make her so.’—‘ Sophia is really too sentimental for any- 
thing,’ she said to herself. 

‘I do hope it—I do indeed. So sweet of you to say so!’ said 
Lady Ayrton. 

‘She would be a very unreasonable and ungrateful girl if she 
were not happy,’ added Lady Christina, with the slightest possible 
touch of testiness in her tone, which her friend dimly perceived, 
though without understanding its cause. 

‘She is a dear girl,’ she replied vaguely; ‘and you have 
brought her up splendidly, Christina.’ 

‘I have done my best,’ Lady Christina replied, slightly 
mollified. She had no objection to Aveline’s being praised when 
her perfections were traced to their true source ; at the same time 
it was irritating to perceive that the girl was showing herself at 
her best to the Ayrtons, exerting herself, in a manner not usual 
with her, to be bright and attractive, affectionate and responsive 
to these strangers, and to her mother—to the one who deserved 
it all—comporting herself with a cold indifference of manner 
almost resembling tacit reproach ! 

And, strange to say, Aveline’s cheerfulness was in a sense 
sincere. Had she not felt, one might almost say, happy, it was 
not in her to have acted the part, and for some little time the 
fictitious house of content which she had erected for herself 
appeared to her a real and sufficiently agreeable dwelling-place. 
Many things combined to foster this illusion. Wilfred Ayrton 
was at his best. He was sincerely obliged to Aveline for having 
reconsidered her first decision, for he had gone through some 
days of sharp anxiety lest he should after all lose the promised 
bribe, feeling sure that on him alone would fall Sir Francis’s 
displeasure should his suit be rejected. And as in him an almost 
incredible amount of self-conceit was united to more grossly sordid 
defects, he did not, strange to say, altogether disbelieve in the 
unworldliness of the girl’s motives. 

‘ You're a deal luckier than you deserve to be,’ had been his 
father’s somewhat uncomplimentary congratulation. ‘Try to be 
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worthy of her liking and friendliness, if you can. You can’t 
flatter yourself that she’s in love with you; but—such things do 
turn out decently now and then, after all, though J take no 
responsibility in the matter, mind you.’ 

‘I don’t see why ’ Wilfred began, but hesitated. Dread 
of his father’s caustic tongue was perhaps the acutest intellectual 
sensation of which he was capable. ‘ You're not very flattering 
to your son, sir,’ he added, with a clumsily self-conscious laughs 

Sir Francis looked at him with an expression, sardonic, satirical, 
and contemptuous, yet traversed by gleams of positively genial 
amusement quite impossible to describe. 

‘Upon my soul!’ he ejaculated. But for Mr. Ayrton it was 
quite enough ; he made no further attempt at self-assertion with 
his father. 

And on second thoughts that gentleman was glad he had said 
no more. 

‘Better let him imagine she ‘s in love with him than suggest 
any other motive, which he is incapable of appreciating,’ he 
reflected. ‘Poor little girl—she is in love with self-sacrifice, I 
fear. Thank God, it’s the women—not I that have had to do 
with it. The audacity, the recklessness of women—even a soft 
fool like Sophia, “rushing in where angels fear to tread ”—passes 
belief. But if it’s to be, I'll do what I can for the child, provided 
only she cares for no one else;’ and as this thought crossed his 
mind a certain recollection caused the invalid’s thin resolute face 
to grow sad and stern. ‘If that were so, I should indeed tremble 
for her.’ 

He was not a little surprised and puzzled, though on the other 
hand relieved, to see the young girl looking genuinely happy 
when she came to receive the good wishes of her future father-in- 
law. 

‘Upon my soul, my dear Miss Verney,’ he said, ‘I have never 
seen you so blooming. I may really congratulate you, then? You 
are not frightened out of your wits at the idea of becoming the 
daughter of an old bear like me?’ 

‘ It’s the part of it ’ began Aveline, but she checked herself 
suddenly; ‘the part of it all J like the best,’ she was going to 
have said. ‘It is one thing that makes me really happy,’ she 
began again, ‘to think that you and dear Lady Ayrton are pleased. 
I don’t think it can always be the case in such matters that, 


ae and then she stopped, and smiled a little, and blushed 
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‘That a new daughter should meet with such a welcome,’ said 
Sir Francis. ‘ My dear, if it were not so in this case we should 
indeed be hard to please. I could wish for no happier fortune for 
my son than to call you his wife; no greater blessing for myself 
during the few weary years that may still remain to me than to 
call you my daughter.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Aveline, very gently. She was at all times 
impressionable, and at the present juncture in a far more high- 
strung condition than she had any conception of. The tears crept 
quietly into her eyes, and Sir Francis saw them, though he took 
care to look as if he did not. 

‘ Surely,’ thought Aveline, ‘surely, if it makes so many people 
happy, I must. be doing right. If only,’ and here was the sore 
root of bitterness—‘ if only mamma had kept to telling me it 
would be a good thing for them all, and a comfort to her and 
papa, without saying those dreadful things. Why couldn’t she 
understand—she once was a girl herself—why couldn’t she un- 
derstand that I could have given up all thoughts of him quite as 
thoroughly, and oh, so much less bitterly, if she had just let me 
know it couldn’t be—but that, if things had been different, it 
might have been? Why did she make me feel so dreadfully, so 
miserably ashamed ?’ 

But she pulled herself up suddenly when it dawned upon her 
that Sir Francis was speaking. 

*I beg your pardon,’ she said hastily; ‘I am afraid I didn’t 
hear what you were saying.’ 

‘Never mind, my dear, you have plenty of other things to 
think of. I was only asking what your plans are. I must not 
take up too much of your time.’ 

*I have come to stay till the afternoon,’ said Aveline. ‘I 
am going out with Lady Ayrton and your son.’ 

‘Speak of the , we'll suppress the rest,’ said Mr. Ayrton’s 
voice, and he burst into a noisy laugh at his own wit as he entered 
the room. But Aveline was not inclined to be hard upon him; 
she always felt a little sorry for the young man in his father’s 
presence, and she saw that the noisiness was to cover some amount 
of nervousness, or whatever answered to that in Mr. Ayrton’s 
organisation. 

‘There is a prettier version of that proverb,’ she said gently, 
anxious to put father and son at their ease. 

‘There is,’ said Sir Francis, with his thin cynical chuckle; 
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‘but, sorry as I am not to adopt your suggestion, my dear Aveline, 
I confess I do not see its appropriateness in the present instance.’ 
For the old trick of sneering at his son was too strong upon 
him. Aveline reddened a little and glanced at her future father- 
in-law with reproach in her eyes. Wilfred stared at them both 
in bewilderment. 

‘The joke’s beyond me,’ he said, with a kind of rough good 
nature. 

‘ And it is certainly not worth explaining,’ said Sir Francis, in 
a tone which Aveline felt was intended to express penitence. 

‘I’ve been speaking to Aveline about riding, sir, he began. 
‘It’s a shame she shouldn’t have some just now— it’s just the 
weather for it.’ 

‘ Are you fond of riding, my dear?’ asked Sir Francis, 

‘Yes—I think so. But I have ridden very little, said the 
girl. 

There was not much enthusiasm in her tone—yet, a few weeks 
ago, how she and Nigel Hereward had longed for a canter in the 
Bois ! 

‘Should I have to ride alone with him?’ was the unspoken 
thought in her mind. But no sooner did she recognise it than 
she felt shocked at herself. ‘I daresay I should like it very much,’ 
she added bravely, ‘if it could be managed.’ 

‘Managed ?—of course it can be,’ said Wilfred. ‘T'll telegraph 
to-day to Mackworth and see which of the horses he thinks would 
do best.’ 

‘And who would go with you?’ asked Lady Ayrton, who had 
followed her son into the room. ‘I wish my riding days were not 
over, for your sake, dear Aveline,’ she added plaintively. 

‘I don’t know the horse that would carry you if they weren't,’ 
said her son, coarsely ; ‘but, for that matter, why need we have 
any one? [I flatter myself I can look after one young lady—I’ve 
managed three or four before now.’ 

‘It would not do here,’ said Lady Ayrton, quickly ; ‘if we were 
at home in the country it would be quite different, of course.’ 

‘ Bother!’ said Wilfred, ‘ what’s the sense of minding all these 
rubbishing French ideas? We're not French, thank goodness. 
But I say,’ as a brilliant idea struck him, ‘I know some ladies 
who'd join us in a jiffy. Those Miss Greenfliers—they ride every 
day. You remember them, my lady, at Pau—awfully jolly girls.’ 

Lady Ayrton put some constraint on herself to reply quietly, 
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‘Do you mean those Americans? No, I don’t think they 
would suit Aveline at all.’ 

‘She isn’t your wife yet,’ said Sir Francis, in a low but stern 
voice to his son, and Aveline, who caught the words, gave an 
involuntary shiver. She had now been engaged a week to Mr. 
Ayrton, though it was the first time Sir Francis had been well 
enough to see his daughter-in-law elect, and this interview to 
which she had been looking forward with some kind of pleasure 
threatened to leave her in clouds of misgiving. 

His father’s tone acted as a cold shower-bath on Mr. Ayrton. 
In an ordinary state of matters the young man would have sullenly 
left the room. But the good-humour born of his present success 
and agreeable prospects—which he was not fool enough to desire 
to risk—came to the rescue. 

‘If that little sister of yours, now, could ride, she’d satisfy the 
proprieties, wouldn’t she?’ he said to Aveline. 

*I suppose so,’ said Miss Verney, smiling. Mr. Ayrton’s good- 
nature had restored her cheerfulness for the moment. ‘ His father 
is too hard upon him, poor fellow,’ she thought. 

And Sir Francis, seeming to divine her feeling, hastened to 
repair his blunder. 

‘It would be just as easy to get two ladies’ horses over as one,’ 
he said amiably. 

‘We must ask your mother about it,’ said Lady Ayrton. ‘It 
would be a nice change for Leo to ride; don’t you think she would 
enjoy it, Aveline?’ 

*I—I am not quite sure,’ said Aveline, blushing a little, for in 
her heart she knew that her sister would like or enjoy no plan 
which included Mr. Ayrton’s company. Leo was the one not to be 
won over; she had never been so miserable in her short life as 
since the announcement of Avé’s engagement to ‘ that vulgar little 
groom,’ and indeed for some time she had sturdily refused to 
believe in it. 

‘Rubbish,’ said Mr. Ayrton, elegantly. ‘She should be only 
too jolly pleased to get such a chance.’ 

‘She would have an excellent opportunity of acquiring an 
accurate and graceful way of expressing herself in your company, 
my dear Wilfred. I trust, Aveline, you are quite sensible of the 
advantages of this kind held out to you,’ said Sir Francis, gravely. 

It was impossible not to laugh, but this time Wilfred’s surface 
good-nature was not proof against his father’s gibing. He muttered 
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something ‘ not loud but deep,’ and for an instant Aveline shivered 
at the scowl which overspread his heavy features. Lady Ayrton 
interposed with nervous haste, and for her sake Miss Verney was 
glad to respond at once, 

‘Is mamma going to call for me?’ she said. ‘No, I am 
going to see Mademoiselle de Villers, if it would be convenient to 
you to drive me round that way instead of home.’ . 

‘Certainly, my love. Then, if you are ready, I think we had 
better go. Wilfred, just see if the carriage is ready. I think it 
is. I said in five minutes.’ 

‘It is too bad of Francis to tease so; he often does when he 
is suffering more than usual,’ she said to Aveline, as they were 
walking downstairs together. 

‘ Yes,’ the girl replied, ¢‘ I understand.’ 

She spoke so indifferently that Lady Ayrton hoped the little 
scene had made no impression on her. But inwardly the girl was 
quaking with apprehension. ‘Does ke often look like that?’ 
she was asking herself; ‘and does his mother know it?’ 

It was a pale and depressed-looking Aveline who entered 
Madame de Boncceur’s salon to receive her friends’ good wishes 
on her engagement, even though Mr. Ayrton had recovered his 
good-humour long before they reached the rue de Touraine, and 
had condescended to make some clumsy jokes on his fiangée’s 
liking for ‘ chattering old Frenchwomen.’ 


(To be continues.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE Christmas number of the Psychical Society is probably 
the most satisfying, to an appetite for the marvellous, that 
has ever appeared. Phantasms of the Living,' by Mr. Gurney, 
Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and Mr. Podmore, contains a number of 
pages so great that arithmetic boggles at it, and offers about eight 
hundred ‘ cases,’ authentic cases, of phantasms, with some little 
ones in, in an appendix. It is a most extraordinary and, to a 
contemplative mind, a most puzzling thing that one never can 
take Psychical Research seriously. The authors of those vast 
quartos are gentlemen of high attainments and literary accom- 
plishments. They haye given as much pains to organising an 
inquiry into abnormal occurrences as would fit out a theory of 
Home Rule, or of a cure for our social distresses, They have 
spared no labour, they have passed many hours in the most 
uninviting experiments with Thought Readers, they have interro- 
gated the Aunts of the human species as to the phantasms they 
have beheld (it is extraordinary how great Aunts are in ghosts) ; 
and yet Psychical Research is not taken seriously. The topic is of 
the utmost gravity; it has puzzled men for uncounted ages: its 
solution would throw a kind of corpse-candle light on the problem 
of immortality. The very mythologist is interested in it, because 
such numbers of modern ghosts appear in a kind of halo of light, 
like Athene in the Odyssey; like Demeter in the Homeric hymn; 
like the miraculous serpents in Theocritus; like the ‘barrow-fires’ 
of old Scandinavian legend; like the fires which burn in Roslyn 
Chapel when a St. Clair is like to die; like the flame which 
attends the approach of spirits among the Eskimo. This uni- 
formity of belief in such widely-separated peoples and ages must 
certainly have some law, either of hallucination, of mythical fancy, 
or of actual fact at the bottom of it. As a mythologist, I frankly 
acknowledge that those tales of phantasms are interesting; as a 
superstitious person I tremble (though I don’t believe); and yet 
I cannot take Psychical Research seriously. The rest of the world 
seems just as flippant, and there must be some reason for the 
flippancy. . « 


* 


1 London: Trubner, 2 vols, 
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Why does Psychical Research seem a vain thing? Why does 
it appear to lead to nothing? It is never safe to ‘bar’ any 
investigation, and to call it unscientific. Socrates barred natural 
philosophy : at present it is the only philosophy in fashion. One 
would not maintain that Psychical Research will never discover 
anything at all; but most persons feel that it will never persuade 
them, nor people like them, of the truth of its discoveries. 
Starting from all these experiments in the influence of mind on 
mind, ‘telepathy,’ and the rest, we see that only individual 
experience, in each case, will satisfy an observer; and even he 
will not be as satisfied as if the experiment were in the natural 
sciences. A young lady may take a young gentleman’s hand, and 
write down on a slate what he is thinking of, without having to 
‘ offer a penny for his thoughts,’ like ‘a fair capitalist’ in the case 
of Mr. Harry Foker. This may prove to the Researchers present 
(who know the lady and gentleman): that mind can influence 
mind, without the use of the ordinary means of communication 
through the senses. It may be a plausible corollary that phantasms 
of the living are only an extension of the same business on a 
larger scale, and with suitable properties. But, long before he 
reaches that stage, the inquirer has become sceptical about the 
young lady who did not need to offer a penny for the young 
gentleman’s thoughts. Indeed, if I am not to be allowed to 
believe in ghosts unless I first swallow Thought Reading, why, with 
a pang, but resolutely, I give ghosts up. If Thought Reading be 
the minor mysteries and ghosts the major mysteries in the new 
Eleusinia, then I shall never be initiated; but, to vary the illus- 
tration, will be ‘ploughed’ in spiritual ‘Smalls.’ The whole 
Thought Reading business is so dull, so precarious, so liable to 
charges of collusion and understanding between the parties to the 
game, that it seems a hopeless foundation for a new psychical 
philosophy. I am quite ready to admit that I do not see how the 
trick, if trick there be, is played. But it does not follow that 
there is no trick; probably, if trick there be, the players. them- 
selves scarcely know how they do it. 


* * 
* 


If one is permitted to skip all the early forms of telepathy, 
and get on in a hurry, like Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens, to 
the greater mysteries, to the genuine phantasms, they are much 
more interesting. Here, in Mr. Gurney and Mr. Myers’s book, 
we have about seven hundred cases, generally authenticated by 
the names of all concerned, of people who believe themselves to 
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have seen other people where they were not. The appearance so 
commonly coincides either with the death of the person thought 
to be seen, or with some unusual event in his life, that I do not 
see how the events can be dismissed as mere ‘coincidences.’ To 
make that plausible, it would be necessary to produce a fair 
proportion of similar ‘hallucinations ’—let us call them—when 
nothing particular was occurring at all. Till that sort of proof 
is produced, and as well authenticated as the original phantasms, 
we may dismiss the hypothesis of pure accident as a working 
hypothesis. There remain the theory of hoaxing, and the theory 
that there are odd accidents and an unexplored, perhaps unex- 
plorable, region of human experience. Making large discounts 
for hoaxes, for mistaken identity, and for human folly, I confess 
I think there is still ‘something in it.’ Men and women are 
occasionally affected as if by the actual presence of people known 
to them, when those people are not only not present, but dying, 


perhaps, elsewhere. 


* * 
* 


I venture to offer an example from among my savage friends, 
as I think it is not noticed by Messrs. Myers and Gurney. The 
passage is from Kamilaroi and Kurnai, an account of the 
Australian tribes, by the well-known anthropologists, Messrs. 
Fison and Howitt (p. 267). ‘Mr. C. J. Du Vé, a gentleman of 
much experience with the aborigines, tells me that in the year 
1860, a Maneroo black fellow died while living with him. The 
day before he died, having been ill some time, he said that, 
in the night, his father, his father’s friend, and a female spirit 
he could not recognise, had come to him, and said that he would 
die next day, and they would wait for him. Mr. Du Vé adds 
that, although previously the Christian belief had been explained to 
this man, it had at that time entirely faded, and that he had gone 
back to the belief of his childhood.’ Mr. Fison adds, ‘I could 
give many similar instances, which have come to my own know- 
ledge among the Fijians, and, strange to say, the dying man in all 
those cases kept his appointment with the ghosts to the very day.’ 

This story, of course, takes hold of Psychical Research by 
another handle. These Mrarts of the Australian were phantasms 
of the dead, exactly like the vision the lady beheld of her dead 
mother, in a famous tale reported by Henry More. But Psychical 
Research has not got on yet to phantasms of the dead, genuine 
ghosts. When it does I am sure it will explain the odd pranks 
played, after death, by people who were quite sober when alive, 
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as a result of multiple personalities. Recent articles on 
Hypnotism, and on the case of Louis V. » bring out the 
fact that many of us are Jekylls, each with a tribe of Hydes. 
Now the mischievous ghost of a decent man is obviously only 
one of his Hydes, detached and on the loose. Granting the facts, 
this is a highly satisfactory explanation, and removes the reproach 
from the original lady or gentleman now represented, or shame- 
fully misrepresented, by tricksy apparitions, in old country houses. 
Suppose Louis V——, the multiplex Frenchman, dies, his death 
will set free four or five personalities, of which only the least 
respectable will prefer to loaf about in our material world. This 
theory is not new: it comes in Plato, in the Phado; but then 
Plato knew nothing of Louis V—-— and multiplex personality. 
That new scientific theory seems to me rather like the early views 
about possession ; and Louis V: might say,‘ My name is Legion.’ 

Perhaps there may be some sweet enthusiasts for Psychical 
Research who never heard of Louis V——. He was born at Paris, 
in 1803; and, like the chiefs of many tribes, he counts kindred 
only on the mother’s side. He has fits, and, after a fit, he some- 
times is quite good and virtuous, and an agricultural labourer ; 
and, on other occasions, is violent, vicious, and by profession a 
tailor. He has been in the Marines; but it is not stated whether 
he told his experiences to that proverbially confiding body of men. 
If ‘a past and forgotten mental state is suggested to him as his 
actual and present condition, he accepts the belief, and with it 
comes back his past physical condition.’ He is a very remarkable 
and multiplex personality; but I cannot help congratulating the 
French Marines on having got rid of Louis V——. 


* * 
* 








A supernatural idea, on a gigantic and even Cosmic scale, 
is introduced by Mr. Walter Pollock in an ingenious and amusing 
sketch called ‘ Dreams,’ published in the Christmas number of the 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. Mr. Pollock’s idea is 
that some one, in a dream, invented a way of communicating with 
the people of Mars by means of signals reflected on to the disk 
of the moon. The Mars people signalled back, ‘Do stop your 
confounded nightmares; the place is no longer fit to live in.’ It 
appears, in fact, that the life of the natives of Mars is merely an 
acting out of our dreams, while our little lives are the practical 
fulfilment of the dreams of the natives of Mars. If this view be 
correct, it is high time that the natives of Mars took to a quieter 
class of nocturnal diversions; for this earth is ‘no longer fit to 
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live in,’ for a quiet man. Whether our lives would lose any of 
their zest—whether we would take them less seriously, if it could 
actually be proved that they are only the nightmares of men and 
women in another planet, is an interesting question in hypo- 
thetical metaphysics. Life is a dream: ‘Shadows we are, and 
shadows we pursue.’ I cannot say, for one, that things would be 
yery much altered if the ‘dream’ turned out not to be our own 
dream, but the drowsy hallucination of some being in another 
planet. 


Sd % 
a 


How was the communication transferred to the pale face of 
the moon? Mr. Pollock does not tell us how it was done. But 
I have read in some strange old ‘volume of forgotten lore’ that 
Pythagoras had a plan which would have done what was necessary. 
He said that whatever is written in bean juice on this earth 
reappears on the lunar disk. How long it must be since any one 
tried this simple experiment, and wrote a sentence in bean juice ! 
But who is the authority for the opinion of Pythagoras? I fear 
it is no more contemporary author than the late Lord Lytton in 
The Caxtons, a book rich in out-of-the-way information. I can 
find nothing about this effect of bean juice in Plutarch’s essay on 
‘The Face in the Moon.’ The ancient folk-lore of Beans is a most 
attractive topic to the antiquarian, because it seems wholly out of 
the question that we should ever understand what it was all about. 
Why would not Pythagoras let his pupils eat beans? Why had 
the Athenians a hero called Bean, or Bean-man? Why was it 
impious to attribute to Demeter, patroness of all other fruits, the 
discovery of the bean? Why might not beans be tasted by the 
initiated at the Eleusinian mysteries? Finally, why did the 
Shawnee prophet, in this our century, send round strings of beans 
which, mystically, were his body, so that when the faithful touched 
the beans they were supposed to ‘ shake hands with the prophet’ ? 
Here are puzzles for any of the newspapers which think puzzle- 
setting a dignified mode of attracting the public. A copy of this 
. number of LonaMan’s MaGazInE will be presented! to any reader 
who can answer the questions about beans asked above in a manner 
satisfactory to a majority of the Folklore Society. Persons who 
attempt this puzzle will kindly assign to its author the line— 


*Ioov tot Kudpous Te hayeiv nehadds Te ToKHwV. 


It is all one, whether you eat beans or the heads of your parents.’ 


1 By Mr, Andrew Lang.—Ep. 
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That beans, if hidden under manure, became human beings, 
is an assertion which Heraclides appears to attribute to Orpheus. 
This theory, of course, can be brought to the test of practical 
experiment. And why were beans thrown on tombs ‘ for the sal- 
vation of men’? Why was not the Flamen Dialis, at Rome, 
permitted even so much as to name beans? Who can unriddle 
all this? It is clear, as Lobeck admits, that there is plenty of 
religion in beans. 


% * 
* 


In a little book called Wellerisms, the question has been 
started, What is the origin of those facetious remarks of Sam’s 
which always include the expression, ‘as ’—some one or other— 
‘said’? * “ Plenty to get and little to do,” as the soldier said,’ when 
he was sentenced to be flogged. As the judge remarked, ‘ What 
the soldier said is not evidence.’ But it is interesting to observe 
that these facetious formule are common on the Continent as 
well as in England, and make part of the traditional wisdom of 
the people. In French they are called Les comme dits. In 
Germany M. E. Holfer has published a collection of them 
(Wie das Volk spricht. Stuttgard, 1876. 8th edition). Here 
are some French examples:—‘ Vive la lumiére, comme dit 
Yaveugle.’ This answers to ‘TI see, I see,” said the blind man.’ 
‘“ You're a liar,” said the dumby ’—a refined piece of Scotch 
popular humour. Here is one from George Sand :—‘ Je vais me 
résumer, comme dit M. le curé de Cuzion au commencement de 
tous ses sermons.’ These are Dutch examples :—‘ “ I know what I 
think,” as the madman said to his keeper.’ ‘ “ Nobody to blame,” 
as the man said when he threw his wife downstairs.’ ‘ “ Excuse 
me if there is any error,” as the soldier said when he shot his 
colonel.’ Samuel Weller’s comme dits are better than these fri- 
volous foreign endeavours. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Ignatius Donnelly takes a long time about publishing the 
celebrated Shakespeare cypher which is to prove, by aid of the 
First Folio, that the plays were written by Lord Bacon. Mean- 
while a pleasant little discovery of contemporary allusions to le 
vieux Williams, as Théophile called the Swan of Avon, has been 
made by the Rev. W. D. Macray. Elizabethan specialists knew 
The Return from Parnassus—a Cambridge comedy, published 
in 1606, and reprinted in 1879 by Professor Arber. They knew 
it; I confews I did not, for rubbish is not necessarily attractive be- 
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cause it is Elizabethan. However, The Return from Parnassus was 
interesting to Elizabethan scholars, as Zélinde, or Elomire Hypo- 
chondre, is interesting to ‘ Moliéristes "—of whom I am the least, 
and not worthy to be called a Moliériste. Now, this Retwrn was 
known to be the third play of a more or less comic trilogy; but 
where were the first and second parts? Mr. Macray has found 
them in old Tom Hearne’s MSS. in the Bodleian, and has pub- 
lished them, very nicely, at the Clarendon Press, There are 
passages about Shakespeare in the first part of The Return now 
printed. The praises of our poet are put in the mouth of one 
Gullio, a dolt and braggart. He quotes Venus and Adonis and 
Romeo and Juliet ; while Ingenioso mockingly cries, ‘ Sweet Mr. 
Shakespeare!’ ‘Oh sweet Mr. Shakespeare,’ Gullio replies, ‘I'll 
have his picture in my study at the Courte . . . A Countess and 
two lordes expect me to-day to dinner.’ So swaggers Gullio, a 
snob in grain, though a clever American writer maintains that 
snobs were not evolved till after the French Revolution. I own 
I like Gullio, he is such an artless pedant ; he spoke like a literary 
leading article. He quoted Homer all wrong,and Ronsard. But 
Gullio was in the right of it. ‘Let this duncified worlde esteeme 
Spenser and Chaucer, I'll worship sweet Mr. Shakespeare.’ Even 
in Shakespeare’s day there were ‘Trinity sniffers’ at a famous 
seat of learning, and they sniffed at Shakespeare by putting his 
praises in the mouth of Gullio. Where are ye now, ye Sniffers ? 


A. LANG. 
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ENVELOPES TO MATCH IN THE VARIOUS SIZES. AND ENVELOPES TO MATCH. 


SAMPLE Box Post-FREE FOR 24 STAMPS. SAMPLE Box POST-FREE FOR 18 STAMPS. 
































amples and Prices, with IMustrated Ca atalogue of Library and Office Requisites, forwarded post-free. 





60 NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! ~ Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
ennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. ] 
ARE COOLING AND aa). a FENNINGS 


FENNINGS 
CHILDREN’S POWDERS, « -ONG. HEALERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. - COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMAS, &e. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium. Merphia, or anything injurious to “|, Sold in Boxes at a “ and 2s. pe 
a tender babe. ’ - 
Sold in stamped boxes, at 1s. 1fd and 2. od. (great saving), with full LC '0,0Utenn tee boces, 26 md atanine, 
ctions. nt post-free for 15 stamps. ) 

Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. > — — three times the quantity of the 
‘ Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which con- Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY'S 
ains valuable Hints on Feeding. Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. @) pOPsoR. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. , FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 


ENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent titer free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 





GOLD MEDALS, EDINBURGH AND LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 33 PRIZE MEDALS os ae TO THE FIRM, 


FRY'S 


Pure Concentrated 


COCOA 


TRADE MARK. 
= Prepared 4 a new and special scientific process securing extreme solubility, and 


developing th e finest flavour of the Cocoa.— I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is 
especially adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a substitute for te 





for young persons,’—Sir Chas. A. Cameron, President Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, dc. 
In a few days Bottles, 2s. 9d. Makes the Skin 
eee, Redness, | Healthy, Soft, 
oughness, Discolorations i I me : 
Unsightly,’ Objectionable’ O i O N Beautiful, Transparent, 
Appearances Smooth, Supple, 
Entirely Fade Away. Sold Everywhere. Spotless, Fair. 





PEPPER'S TONIC. 


Every Half-crown Bottle of Pepper’s Tonic is more potent than two bottles of 
best Port Wine for giving great Bodily, Nerve, Mental, and Digestive Strength. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Grosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM CHOICE FRESH FRUITS AND REFINED SUGAR ONLY, 
Are sold in 1-lb., 2-lb., 3-lb., and 4-lb. Jars by all Grocers, &c. 








Crosse & Blackwell caution purchasers to aceept only the jars bearing their 
names on the labels as a guarantee of genuineness. 


Apollinaris 


‘THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY IN LONDON and TWELVE MILES round. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the nearest depot, 
namely LONDON LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus effecting a great saving of carriage. 





ADDRESS THE APOLLINARIS CO, LIMITED, 


19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
Contributions are invited, and will receive the Editor’s careful attention. ; 





SPOTTISWOODE & CO. PRINTERS, NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON. 























